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Letiers to Mr. Malthus, on several subjects of Political Economy, 
and on the cause of the stagnation of commerce. To which 
is added a Catechism of Political Economy, or familiar conver- 
sations on the manner in which wealth ts produced, (g@stributed, 
and consumed in society. Translated from the Frénch of J. 
B. Say, by John Richter. Sherwood and Co, 1821. 


(Concluded from'p. 178.) 


We shall now obviate an objection urged by Mr. Malthus, 
namely, “* that the great mass of commodities is exchanged 
directly for labour, either productive or unproductive, and 
therefore it is quite obvious that this mass of commodities, 
compared with the labour for which it is to be exchanged, 
may fall in value from a glut, just as any one commodity falls 
in value from an excess of supply, compared either with labour 
”” _M. Say replies to this in a very able manner. We 
will endeavour to abridge it if possible. First he observes, 
that the word exchange is not his, but that productions can only 
be purchased by productions, is his -doctrine. Then under the 
term labour, inc'uding all the services rendered by men, capital, 
and land, it follows that all commodities are purchased by 
labour. We have already seen that if the men be industrious, 
their capital well employed, and the land fertile, wants will be 
multiplied, and no glut would take place. In this reasoning 
we take it for granted that the commodities furnished are pro- 
perly selected. . You would not send coals to Neweastle, nor 
skates to the East Indies. Now all productions are ultimately 
consumed, but the greater part productively consumed, so that 
they re-appear in some other shape, frequently more valuable, 
that is, in a state of greater utility, (for utility is value) than 
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they before possessed. Thus indigo thrown into the dyer's 
vat, is consumed, but appears again on the stuff dyed, and 
thus rendered more valuable. Food returns in the strength 
and industry of those whom it supports, and a returning cir. 
culation is by these means kept up. Here labour itself is 
clearly a production or commodity. His services are what 
the mechanic sells to his employer; he exchanges them for 
his wants. But Mr. Malthus supposes a grower of corn to 
produce double the quantity hitherto produced, or a manufac- 
turer twice the quantity of manufactures; would there not be 
a glut then? Taking the grower of corn to represent the pro- 
ducers of all provisions and raw materials, and the other all 
manufactured produce, the argument will stand thus. A pro- 
duces 100 bushels of corn, and B 100 pieces of manufactured 
goods, which they exchange, B wanting food, and A goods. 
By some improvement A produces 200 bushels of corn. If 
B makes no improvement, A must sell his corn at half its 
former price, to obtain the 100 pieces of goods in return. 
But if B’makes an equivalent improvement, then the price 
remainis' the same, and A has 200 pieces of goods for his 200 
bushels of corn. But, says Mr. Malthus, the growers of corn, 
and makers of stuffs, &c. may produce more corn and goods 
than can be consumed. M. Say replies, 


‘¢ Ah ! my good Sir, after having proved that notwithstanding 
a fall of mi ev in the value of productions, the same labour 
may purchase the whole of them, and thereby procure an increase 
of as much again in the necessaries and luxuries of life, can it be 
necessary for me to prove to the justly-celebrated author of the 
Essay on Population, that whatever is produced will find consv- 
mers, and that among the enjoyments procured by the quantity of 
productions which men can command, they do not place in the 
inferior ranks the comforts of a home, and the increase and preser- 
vation of their children? After having written three justly-ad- 
mired volumes, to prove that population always rises to the level of 
the means of subsistence, can you possibly have admitted the sup- 
_position of ‘a great augmentation of produce, with a stationary 
number of consumers, and wants diminished by parsimony 2” P. 
355. rf 

“« Either the author of the Essay on Population, or the author 
of Principles of Political Economy, must be in the wrong. But 
every thing convinces us that it is not the former who is mistaken. 
Experience, as well as reasoning, demonstrates that a productio», 
an article necessary or agreeable to ‘man, is only rejected when 
people have not themeans of paying for it. ‘These means of pul 
chasing are precisely those which establish the demand fora pr 
duction, and give it a price. To want an useful thing is not to be 
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ableto pay for it. And what occasions this inability to pay for it ? 
The being deprived of that which constitutes wealth—the being 
deprived of industry, land, or capital, 

«© As soon as men are provided with the means of producing, 
they appropriate their productions to their wants ; for production 
itself is an exchange, in which we offer (or supply) productive 
means, and demand in return the thing of which we feel the greatest 
want. To create a thing which no one wanted, would be to create a 
thing without value: it would not be to produce. But the mo- 
ment it has a value, its producer may exchange it for other commo- 
dities which he may wish to procure.” 


The third letter treats of the obstacles to production placed 
by nature, and ill-judged decrees, or fiscal regulations. By 
these and many other causes enumerated, the cost of produc- 
tions is increased so much, that most people forego their use. 
This, in respect of taxation, is the delicate point to hit. 
Some taxes amount already to a prohibition, and thus cease to 
become a source of revenue. The taxes on French wines are 
a strong proof of this. Portugal does not produce one-third 
of the wine sold in Great Britain under the name of red port, 
whilst the heavy duties on Burgundy and Claret prevent the 
use of them. Yet surely the spirit at least of the Methuen 
treaty is complied with when we take off all the wine of 
Oporto, and the wines of other nations might be admitted at 
a price which would stop the illicit manufactory at home, or in 
the islands. Some objections made by Mr. Malthus and Sis- 
mondi are ably removed, but the reasoning will not admit of 
an abridgement. We may observe, however, that M. Say has 
shewn part of the present commercial difficulties to arise from 
the ignorance and consequent mismanagement of the trader. 


“ Returning to the painful situation in which all kinds of in- 
dustry is at present placed in Europe, I might add to the discou- 
ragement resulting from the excessive increase of the charges of 
production, the disorders which such charges occasion in the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of the values produced, 
disorders which frequently bring into the market a supply superior 
to the demand, and at the same time drive out of it much which 
might have been sold,and the prices of which would have been 
employed in the purchase of the former. Certain producers en- 
deavour to recover by the quantity of what they produce a part_of 
the value consumed by the revenue. Some productive services are 
able to escape from the avidity of the fiscal agents, as often happens 
with the productive services of capital, which frequently contrives 
to obtain the same interest, while lands, buildings, sind industry 
are oppressed. Sometimes a workman who finds it difficult to 
maintain his family, endeavours by excessive toil to make up for 
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the low price of his labour. Are not these causes which derange 
the natural order of production, and which occasion productions 
of some kinds to exceed what. would have taken place, if the wants 
of the consumers alone had been considered ? All objects of con. 
sumption are not necessary to us in the same degree. Before we 
reduce our consumption of corn to one-half, we reduce our con- 
suinption of meat to a fourth, and our consumption of sugar to 
nothing. There are capitals so engaged in certain undertakings, 
particularly in manufactures, that the proprietors often consent to 
lose the interest, and sacrifice the profits of their industry, and 
continue to labour, merely to support the establishmeut until more 
favourable times, and to preserve their utensils and connexions; 
sometimes they are apprehensive of losing good workmen, whom 
the suspension of employment would compel to disperse. The 
humanity of the proprietors is sufficient, in some instances, to carry 
on a manufacture which is no longer in demand. Hence arise dis. 
orders in the progress of production and consumption, still more 
grievous than those which originate in the prohibitions of the reve. 
nue, or the vicissitudes of the seasons. Hence we see inconsiderate 
productions—hence recourse is had to ruinous means—bhence com- 
mercial establishments are overthrown. 

‘© At the same time I must remark, that although the evil is 
great, it probably seems greater than it is, The commodities 
which overstock all the markets in the world may strike the eye 
by their magnitude in a mass, terrify the commercial world by their 
depreciation in value, and yet constitute only a very small part of 
the merchandizes of every sort made and consumed, There is no 
warehouse but would speedily be emptied, if every species of pro- 
duction of which its contents are made up, were to cease simulta- 
neously in every part of the world, _ Besides, it has been observed, 
that the slightest excess.of supply beyond the demand is sufficient 
to produce a considerable alteration in price. It is remarked in the 
Spectator, (No. 200) that when the harvest exceeds by a tenth what 
is ordinarily consumed, the corn falls to half its price. Dalrymple 
makes.an analogous observation. We must not, then, be surprised, 
if a slight excess should be frequently represented as an excessive 
superabundance.”’ 


Such, indeed, appears. to be the case. Commerce seems 
now gradually to be reviving, and if the continent should per- 
severe in a state of tranquillity, instead of demanding consti- 
tutions which have never been redde, ‘* Markets will cease to 
be glutted, and permanent connexions of mutual profit will be 
established.” , 
~ “The fourth letter is on the subject of machinery.- Here out 
economists in general are agreed. But M. Say points out an 
advantage resulting from machinery not usually noticed. It is 
one to which his theory led him. By the reduction of price 
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the demand is increased, and ultimately more hands are em- 
ployed with machinery than would be without. Now he shews 
that much good would result from machinery, simply by the 
reduction of price, if the demand were not incréased, and 
fewer hands employed. This novel truth is thus shewn. 


‘¢ But the most important, though not the most generally per- 
ceived, effect resulting from the use of machinery, and, in geueral, 
from every expediting process, is the increase of income which is 
thereby acquired by the consumers of the articles produced; an 
increase which costs nothing to any body, and merits some more 
detailed examiuation. 

“ If people were now to grind their corn as it was ground by the 
ancients, by manual labour, J estimate that it would require twenty 
men to grind as much meal as is ground by a pair of stones in eur 
mills. ‘These twenty men, constantly employed, would cost, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, forty francs per day ; and counting three 
hundred working days in the year, would cost annually fr. 12,000 
The machine and the grinding-stones would cost originally 

twenty thousand francs, of which the ‘annual interest is 1,000 
It is not probable that any person would undertake such a 

business, unless it would bring inannually about - - 3,000 











, The making of the meal by hand, which may now be 
‘ ground in a year by a pair of mill-stones, would cost by ————» 
‘ this method about CoeeeSSF eee * ovneesessesseeeestes 16,000 
P Iustead of which a miller can now renta windinill for about 2,000 
, SED SO7G DUO BAUD 6 co akhep 005044) 9d 06040 vehebooubebis 1,000 
: Suppose he gains for his trouble and management .,.... 3,000 
’ The same quantity of meal may therefore be produced 
2 for COCO O SHEESH OEHE EE EE OS CHHOHH HEEL ETE eees 6,000 
4 instead of 16,000, which it would have cost if the process of the 
‘ ancients had been still in use. 
J ‘* The same population is nevertheless fed; for the mill does not 
fe diminish the quantity of meal produced ; the profits gained in 
society still suffice to pay for the new produce ; for as soon as the 
6000 francs are paid for expenses of production, that moment 
aS 6000 francs are gained in profit; and society enjoys this essential 
I° advantage, that the individuals of whom it consists, whatever be 
Ie their means of existence, their incomes—whether they live by their 
to labour, their capitals, or their landed possessions, reduce the por- 
De tion of their expenses devoted to paying for the making of meal, 
In the proportion of sixteen to six, or by five-eighths, Where a 
aT man must formerly have expended eight francs a year for this pur- 
mn pose, he will now have to lay out only thrée, which is exactly equi- 
valent to an increase of income ; for tlie’ five francs saved in this 
4 article may be spent on anyother. If equal improvements took 


place in every article of produce in which we expend our incomes, 
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those incomes would actually have been increased by five-eighths 
and a man who gets 3000 francs a year, whether by grinding corp, 
or in any other manner, would really be as rich as if he had gained 
8000 before these improvements were made. 

‘s These considerations must have escaped the attention of M, 
Sismondi, when he wrote the following passage: ‘ Whenever the 
demand for consumption exceeds the means of producing, every 
new discovery in mechanics or the arts is a benefit to society, because 
it furnishes the means of satisfying existing wants. But when the 

roduction is fully equal to the consumption, every such discovery 
is a calamity, because it only adds to the enjoyments of the con. 
sumers the opportunity of obtaining them at a cheaper rate, while 
it deprives the producers even of life itself. It would be odious to 
weigh the value of cheapness against that of existence.’ 

‘© Itis plain that M. Sismondi does not adequately appreciate 
the advantages of cheapness, or conceive that what is saved in the 
expense of one article, may be laid out in additional purchases of 
another commodity, beginning with the most indispensable.” 


The fifth letter is employed in defining the meaning of the word 
RicHES. M. Say, like most French writers, is extremely ver- 
bose, and makes the most of a little. An hasty reader might 
peruse the letter, and not find out the definition at last. How. 
ever, aS we are accustomed to distil an author’s brains, when 
any thing can be drawn from them, not always possible, that 
definition is here given in proper form. 

Riches are the exchangeable value of property. The epithet 
exchangeable precludes that fictitious value which individuals 
often affix to their own property, undervaluing that of others, 
And the comparative value of commodities may be found by 
referring them to some third commodity. This in general use 
is money. If a carriage be worth two hundred pounds, anda 
pair of carriage horses also worth one hundred pounds each, 
the carriage and the horses are then said to be of equal value. 
All this is obvious enough when applied to things apparent, 
but it is equally true when applied to what is non-appa- 
rent, as personal faculties and mental abilities. These derive 
their value from their real or supposed utility. The hire of 
a vocal performer is an instance of supposed utility, whilst the 
fee of a physician is of real utility. 

Such 1s the substance of these five letters to Mr. Malthus, 
which are followed by a catechism on political economy. Here 
the same truths are enforced, and the definitions are somewhit 
clearer, being more concise than in the letters. We_ will give 
one specimen, which we choose on account of its peculiar g 
sense and application to present discussions, 


‘¢ You have just considered the import duties in their influent 
on the income, on the riches of a nation, and you have proved that, 
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- without augmenting the income of a nation, they cause it to pay 
dearer for the objects it consumes, which is equivalent to a real 
"diminution of itsincome. But if the state is in want of these 
" guties for the public expenses, are they more misehievous than any 
other kind of impost ? 

- «No; they are an impost on commercial productions which 
: procures Us products from without, as the land tax is an impost on 
the products which come to us from the earth ; as the personal 
ontribution and licenses are imposts on the interior manufactures, 
*Theeffect of all these imposts is to increase the price of all pro- 
ducts without augmenting the income of those who consume them, 
" Theyare all useful in providing for the public expenses, from which 
‘the nation derives advantage ; but they never encourage produc- 
“tion, nor augment the income of a country. 

é «© However favourable the suppression of the taxes which bear 


_ on industry and consumers might be, would it not be attended with 
some danger ? 

_ « Yes, when the suppression is sudden, ‘The laws, and in gene- 
"ral the whole legislation of a country, have long since induced the 
~ particularemployment of certain capitals in the productions in 
which they are actually engaged, and from which they cannot be 


Peck 


withdrawn without losing a yreat part, and sometimes nearly the 
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whole of their value. For example—if, on the faith of security 
"from laws which had for a long time prohibited cotton goods, the 
_ manufacturers had laid out large sums in machinery fit for the 
- manufacture of cotton goods only: and if, by a new law, foreign 
"cottons might all at once be introduced at a cheaper rate, this law, 
f though in fact favourable to the income of a country, since it is 
' enabled to procure the same products at less expense, would be 
unfavourable to capitals, because it would reduce to nothing the 
value of all the capitals actually engaged in the production of 
cotton goods, 
_“ Besides, a part of the capital engaged in any kind of produc- 
tion is composed of the talents of the persons employed in this pro- 
Z duction ; for the advances which apprenticeships require are a 
_ capital, and this capital is lost from the moment that the appren- 
» ticeship becomes useless. A new apprenticeship is necessary ; that 
_ ya new capital must be laid out. The loss of this kind of 
_ capital is the more painful, as it falls on the working class, who, in 
- general, are little able to bear it. 
_. “And even in those cases: in which.a change in the legislation 
| does not cause a total loss of capital, it always produces some evil. 
A building, by its arrangement and its situation, is convenient for a 
/ certain kind of industry; it loses part of its advantages if its des- 
/ “nation must be changed. The simple change of the habitudes, 
the dependencies, and the connexions of producers, exposes them 
to serious losses, It is only with great circumspection that even the 
inost desirable meliorations ought to be introduced, otherwise we are 
| 10 danger of overturning many fortunes, and destroying the happie 
> Aess of many families.” 
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We need not add, after so many extracts, that these letter, 
are exceedingly able, and that M. Say has detected fundamental] 
errors in Mr. Malthus and preceding economists. From his 
work may be drawn the following social and consoling concly. 
sion—that nations are interested in each others’ welfare, and 
that an increasing population is an increase of wealth ; nor js 
there any necessity to check it in a well-governed state. 

There is, however, one subject advocated in these letters 
upon which a few words may be said, Thisis free trade, the 
Diana of modern economists. It is presumed that if all re. 
strictions throughout the world were taken off, the wealth of 
each country would be thereby increased. That the wealth of 
some countries would be thereby increased, seems obvious 
enough; but that the wealth of the whole would be increased 
we cannot perceive. From the difference of climate, and va- 
rious local causes, the arts and industry of some countries 
must be nursed by artificial means. M. Say refers to the state 
of manufactures and employment in this island at the era of 
Queen Elizabeth. Now no person can imagine that if impor. 
tation of cloths from Flanders had been then permitted, our 
clothiers would have attempted to rival foreigners in that arti- 
cle. So lately with lace the restrictive system has been com- 

letely successful. Fifty years ago that article was generally 
imported at a considerable expense, and it was supposed im- 

ossible to rival the plastic fingers of the French damsels 
But lately in an exchequer cause respecting a charge of smug- 
gling lace, several witnesses declared that they could not, with 
any certainty, distinguish British from foreign lace. Thus the 
making this article of luxury will find employment for our 
own females, an employment which the mother can pursue 
at home surrounded by her children, and superintending the 
usual concerns of the house, Again, suppose that ecrn should 
be admitted into this country freely, our farmers could not sell 
at the same price which a foreigner could, even if they paid 
no rent. What, in that case, would become of the landlords, 
and consequently of funded property? A national bankruptcy 
would be the necessary result. Persons of industry and capi- 
tal would migrate elsewhere, and those who remained at home 
would have to rebuild that structure which at present other 
nations so much admire and envy. But there are commodities 
which are peculiar to certain countries, and in which they ca! 
dread no rivalship. Each might admit that part of their rival’ 
trade without hesitation, and to mutual advantage. Thus, 
from the possession of coal and iron in this country, it is 4 
unlikely that France should excel] our hardwares, as that wé 
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should produce Claret and Champaign. Herea liberal arrange- 
ment might benefit both ; whilst, on the other hand, there can 
be little doubt but that our silk weavers will at last equal, if 
not surpass, those of France, as our lace-makers have already. 
A circumstance which half a century ago there was /ess reason 
toexpect than the other event at present. By restrictive laws 
this island has risen to its present eminent situation among 
nations. And that legislator ought to see his way very clearly 
ere he tampers with them, lest, like the valetudinarian, being 
well, and endeavouring to be better, he ruined a good consti- 


tution. 














Lay 


- The Life of William Sancroft, Archbishop ef Canterbury, com- 
piled principally from original and scarce documents ; uith an 
Appendix, containing Fur Predestinatus, Modern Policies, 
and three Sermons by Archbishop Sancroft. Also, a Life of 
the learned Henry Wharton ; and two Letters of Dr. San- 
derson, now first published from the Archepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth Palace. By George D’Oyly, D.D. F.R.S. Do- 
mestic Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Rector of Lambeth, and of Sunbridge in Kent. In two 
volumes. Murray, Albemarle Street. 1521. 


~~ 


Ix perusing the lives of individuals we are generally enabled 
to obtain a more minute insight into the history of the times 
when they flourished than we usually expect from the regular 
memorials of those eras. If the subject of the biographer 
lived in the middle ranks of society, we can, of course, expect 
to become acquainted with the manners, sentiments, and views 
of that rank only. But if he adorned the nobility of the 
'tealm, we then look for state secrets, and to discover the 
moving causes of actions hitherto imputed to accident or to 
‘folly. The eventful times of Archbishop Sancroft give ample 
_ 'oom for such hopes. He witnessed both the rebellion and 
the revolution, Although during the first he continued in a 
" Private station, in the last he occupied the very first, and the 
“Most prominent. We might, therefore, reasonably expect to 
clearn more from the detail than from Hume’s last volume, 
(We are sorry to say that we are here disappointed. And yet 
Weare told in the preface that many common-place books 
(Written by the archbishop, still exist, in which he has given 
his thoughts on different matters of public business, and 
details respecting some of the remarkable transactions in which 
: he was engaged.” However, excepting a relation of what 
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took place respecting the declaration of the king’s dispensing 


power, none of these are to be found in the two volumes before 
us. We have in their stead a reprint of the Fur Preedestinatus, 
which, having been so lately translated by Dean Nichols, and 
published by Rivingtons, was already sufficiently known. We 
have an Essay on Modern Policy, with a few sermons, and thus 
the two volumes are eked out, not forgetting a Latin life of Dr, 
Wharton, which perhaps may be somewhat connected with the 
Archbishop’s, as he was his chaplain at the revolution. Large 
extracts from his common-place books would have been far 
more welcome to the public than reprinting works which have 
been all published again and again, as appears from the notes, 
within the last few years, and which are almost in every body's 
possession already. In truth, the only part of Archbishop 
Sancroft’s life, with which we now become acquainted for the 
first time, is the earlier and the least interesting part. 

The Archbishop was born in January, 1616-7, and took the 
degree of M. A. being a member of Emanuel College, Cam. 
bridge, in 1641, and was afterwards elected fellow. He seems 
to have been possessed of good, but not superior abilities, 
although his biographer, Dr. D’Oyly, according to regular 
practice, would represent him as excelling in that age of pro- 
found learning and theological knowledge. But he was a man 
of great piety, a real christian, anda true churchman. His 
advancement, however, seems to have been principally owing 
to the assistance which he himself, and others through his 
means, gave to our emigrants during the rebellion. Dr. Cosin 
received from him very important assistance, which he after- 
wards gratefully returned, first by making him his chaplain, 
when Bishop of Durham, and then by promoting his prefer- 
ment with great attention. At that turbulent period Mr. San- 
croft was peculiarly fitted for conspicuous situations in the 
church. He had niade himself obnoxious to no party in the 
state; he had bound many to him by the ties of gratitude ; his 
conduct was most exemplary, his religious principles undoubted, 
and his manners very conciliating. Under these circumstances, 
and thus pushed forward by the Bishop of Durham, he mate 
rapid progress on the road to honour, and became archbishop 
in 1677, rising from a mere fellow of a college to the highest 
preferment the church affords, in seventeen years. Whi 
were the different opinions upon this point, the following pa 
sage records. 

« It isthe most probable supposition, that he did not owe his 
exaltation, in any great degree, if at all, to private favour or ™ 
commendations, but principally, or entirely to his character, whit 
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pointed him out as the person best qualified to adorn the station, 
and to support its dignity. It is stated, and probably with truth, 
‘a narrative of bis life, that his zeal, candour, and learning, his 
exemplary behaviour in a lower state, his public spirit in so many 
scenes of life, his constancy in suffering, his unbiassed deportment, 
all concurred to recommend him asa fit governor of the church in 


that turbulent age. | 
« Bishop Burnet, who catches most eagerly at every opportunity 


of lowering the character of Sancroft, insinuates, that he was ele- 
vated to the primacy, not on account of his fitness fur the station, 
but of his want of proper qualifications for it. His words are, that 


several things * made the court conclude that he was a man who 
might be entirely gained to serve their ends; or, at least, that he 


_ would be an inactive speculative man, and give little opposition to 


i any thing they might attempt.’ His meaning manifestly is, that 


' those who promoted his elevation intended, by so deing, to place, 
_ for their own sinister purposes, a feeble person at the helm of the 


church, 
“ Anthony Wood affirms distinctly, but without alleging any 


_ authority, that Dr. Sancroft’s pretensions were favoured by the 


Duke of York and the Popish party ; and assigns as the motive of 
their conduct, the desire of excluding Compton, Bishop of London, 
who was much spoken of for the situation, and who was very ob- 


- noxious tothem. In matters of this nature it is seldom possible to 
attain to a correct knowledge of the truth ; for it rarely happens 
| that recommendations which are made in the interior of a royal 
closet, are disclosed truly to the public. If, however, it be « fact 
_ that the Duke of York was instrumental in promoting Dr, San- 
 croft’s elevation, it is far more probable that he did so froin a pre- 
_ ferenceof him to Bishop Compton, than from so grossly misappre- 
_ hending his character, as to suppose that he would make a weak 
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and inefficient head of the church.”’ 


Here, then, commences the busy life of our archbishop. In 
the year after his consecration, by the command of the king, 
Charles the Second, as it would appear by a letter from the 
Archbishop to Dr. Morley, Bishop of Winchester, an attempt 
was made to bring back the Duke of York from the errors of 
Popery, which exemplifies the manner by which the Romish 
church retains her converts. Had the duke consented to enter 
into the discussion proposed to him, we then might have learnt 


" the arguments which induced him to forget his father’s injunc- 


_ tons, and forsake that church which had so lately proved her 
» unshaken loyalty to his family during their adversity. Accord- 
: ingly, the duke being informed of the purpose intended, and 


being therefore prepared, admitted the archbishop and Dr. 
“en to an audience. The primate addressed his Royal 
ighness in a long speech, tending principally to persuade him 
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of the propriety of reconsidering his opinions, and of joining 
his prayers with theirs, that he might come to a true conclu- 
sion. Presuming that this would be refused, the archbishop 
inquires very appropriately, 


‘© Tell us then, if you please, what we are to think you judge of 
us. Are our prayers (so qualitied as before) not only turned into 
sin to ourselves, but able to devastate and unhallow your’s too by 
their contagion ? Are we then all become to you as heathen men 
and publicans ; given up as firebrands of hell, and marked out for 
damnation? Or, rather, Sir, (for what patience, what phlegm of a 
stoic can tamely pass it by ?) have not they to whom you have un. 
happily surrendered the conduct of your conscience, put off at 
once all reason and common sense, all bowels of christian charity 
and mercy ; nay, all common modesty and humanity itself? Now 
blessed be God that these men are not appointed judges of the 
quick and the dead ; for then no flesh would be saved but those 
few ({ say few in regard of the whole christian world) who abso- 
lutely give up themselves to serve the secular interests and designs 
of the proudest, the cruellest, and the most uncharitable church in 
the world.”’ 


~ Such was the mildest opinion held in those days of the Ro- 
mish church. At that time men were well acquainted with its 
nature ; they knew its doctrines, understood their consequences, 
and had seen their practical effects. Hence the archbishop, 
who, as it has already appeared, was by no means marked fora 
virulent opposition to Popery, most truly describes the Roman 
church as the proudest, the cruelest, and the most uncharitable 
in the world. 

Having by other arguments pressed upon the duke a re-exa- 
mination, and concluded with the following syllogism, his 
Royal Highness declined any such concession. 


‘© That church (concluded the archbishop) which teacheth and 
practiseth the doctrines destructive of salvation, is to be relinquished. 
But the church of Rome teacheth and practiseth doctrines destruc- 
tive of salvation. Therefore the church of Rome is to be relin- 
qnished.” 

‘© The delivery of this address occupied nearly hulf an hour. 
The duke heard the archbishop without at all interrupting bim. 
As soon, however, as he had concluded, he expressed how much 
surprise he had felt when the application was made to him to permit 
those two prelates to wait upon him as from the whole of their 
bench; that he had not thought it right to refuse them, although 
he felt that to be pressed upon such a point just before the meeting 
of parliament, was very injurious to his interests ; that the preju- 
dices now prevailing against him on the subject of his religion were 
very strong, and that this must tend toaggravate them. He then 
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asked the archbishop whether he had come on this occasion by the 
direction of the king, or merely at the request of the bishops.. He 
answered that the king kuew of their intentiou, but that the design 
originated with the bishops. The duke then replied that he had 
not the smallest doubt of the good intentions both of themselves 
and of some others of their order; still he could not help suspect. 
ing that those who had urged them to this measure intended to do 
him en injury. He added, with reference to the discourse they 
had made, that it would be presumptuous in an illiterate man like 
himself to enter into controversial. disputes with persons of their 
learning ; nevertheless, he would have’ acquainted them with the 
reasons of his conversion, if he had thought the occasion a proper 
one for so doing, and if his leisure had permitted. He assured 
them that he had taken all the pains he could to examine the 
grounds of his religious faith ; that he had not made the change 
hastily, or without consideration, or without foresight of the incone 
veniences which must ensue to him from it, Having said thus mach, 
he begged of them not to take it amiss, or feel surprised, that the 
great pressure of business made it necessary for him to dismiss 
them without any farther discussion of the points which they had 
urged.” , 


Assuredly he had received his instructions from his confes- 
sor, and these were to enter into no discussion. The votaries 
of Rome must hoodwink their reasons, must shut their eyes to 
the most obvious conclusions, and follow the dicta of their 
priest without hesitation. ‘This betrays a conscious weakness, 
but it is the plan continued to this hour. All discussion is 
avoided, or carried on in some heavy work of too great a magni- 
tude to be generally read. Who attended the duke at that time 
as his confessor does not appear; probably the same person 
whom, in the life of Wharton, p. 112, vol. 2, we read of as 
being his chaplain when king. His name was Matthews, very 
learned in all controversial points, subtile and eloquent, but 
relieving his state of celibacy by the practice of Italian vices. 
Such was the priest who consecrated the prayers of James the 
Second, and thus was rendered abortive this charitable attempt 
at recovering the heir presumptive from idolatry and supersti- 
tion. After this the ‘archbishop, during the remainder of 
Charles the Seconé’s reign, seems to have exercised the powers 
of his exalted station with much piety and judgment. During 
wat period, however, nothing occurred’ deserving of notice 
lere, 

When James the Second succeeded to the throne, the arch- 
bishop’s situation became a very trying one. At the corvnation 
the Lord’s Supper was not celebrated as it ought to have been. 
Yet it is difficult to determine what could otherwise have been 
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done. The king professed, in the strongest terms, that he 
would protect the church of England ; and it was little sus- 
pected that by these words his own church only was meant. 
‘or he considered, as indeed all Papists do, the reformed 
church to be no church whatever. These equivocating prin- 
ciples are so deeply inculcated by that depravation of christia- 
nity on the minds of its professors, that they never cease to 
equivocate, even with the Deity. The oaths of chastity taken 
by both sexes are abroad notoriously evaded. Even in this 
country there are not want:ag instances of priests with families, 
But of the measures which James necessarily pursued for the 
promotion of Popery, we have in this volume a very clear 
account, so far as the primate was concerned. The first was 
an attempt to silence the clergy of the church, by prohibiting 
them from preaching on controversial points. This had been 
done in the former reign to allay the heats about the calvinistic 
points. 

«‘ But the ministers of the established church were not to be 
restrained from doing their duty on points where conscientious 
feeling was so deeply concerned, by authority to which, in such a 
inatter, they could not defer. In proportion as they saw the de- 
signs aguinst their religion gradually developed, and assuming a 
less doubtful character, they redoubled their activity in endeavour- 
ing to fix deeply on the minds of their congregations principles of 
firm attachment to the Protestant cause. No period, in fact, has 
occurred since the reformation, in which the learning and talents of 
eminent members of the church have been more zealously employed 
in justifying the grounds on which it stands, and in defending its 
doctrines and disciplive against the Papists. ‘The discourses and 
other writings which were then composed, form collectively per- 
haps the most powerful bulwark against those adversaries which 
has ever been produced.” 


This effort failing, the king next established a commission 
for the purpose of inquiring into and punishing ecclesiastical 
offences. To this commission such arbitrary powers were 
given, that any act might be construed into an offence, and any 
suspicion into evidence. Of it the archbishop was nominated a 
member, but he declined sitting among them on pretence of his 
age and infirmities. It has been much canvassed whether this 
step was as decisive as ought to have been taken. It was at 
the best evasive, and a prompt refusal from one of the arch- 
bishop’s high station might have prevented the commission 
sitting, as his evasion deferred it. But succeeding in this 
attack on law and liberty, the monarch took a more decisive 
step, and issued the well-known declaration for liberty of con- 
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science. Here the opposition made by the archbishop and his 
six brethren was most exemplary and well-judged. It was, 
indeed, so tempered by firmness and moderation, as to leave it 
hardly possible, even after this lapse of time, to point out how 
better could have been done. We shall make no extracts from 
that part of his Grace’s biography, this transaction being 
already so well known, and Dr. D’Oyly has thrown no new 
light upon it, nor perhaps could that be done. The decided 
measure of bringing the bishops to trial hurried on the fate of 
the king, and hastened the preparations of the Prince of Orange. 
Jt is well known that James the Second was the last man to 
suspect their tendency. However, he was at last alarmed, and 
then exerted himself to recover the confidence of the people 
by every exertion in his power. Among other efforts he sent 
for the bishops whom he had so lately brought to trial, and at a 
second interview received from them advice which differed little 
from the declaration of the Prince of Orange. After this the 
king endeavoured to procure from the archbishop and bishops a 
public disavowal of the prince’s designs. Having consulted 
together on that subject, they resolved to decline making any 
such disavowal, and in a conference with his Majesty on the 
subject, the primate expressed himself very freely. 


«© The Archbishop.—Truly, Sir, we have lately some of us here, 
and others my brethren who are absent, so severely smarted for 
meddling with matters of state and government, that it may well 
make us exceeding cautious how we do so any more. For, though 
we presented your Majesty with a petition of the most innocent 
nature, and in the most humble manner imaginable, yet we were 
so violently prosecuted, as it would have ended in our ruin if God’s 
goodness had not preserved us. And I assure your Majesty, the 
whole accusation turned upon this one point. Your attorney and 
solicitor both affirmed, that the honestest paper relating to matters 
of civil government might bea seditious libel when presented by 
persons who had nothing to do with such matters, as they said we 
had not, but in time of parliament. And indeed, Sir, they pur- 
sued us so fiercely upon this occasion, that, for my part, I gave 
myself for lost. 

The King.—I thank you for that, my Lord of Canterbury : 
I could not have thought you would believe yourselves lost by fal- 
ling into my hands. 

“ The Bishops.—Sir, my Lord of Canterbury’s meaning is, he 
— on himself as lost in the course of law—lost in Westminster 

all, 

The Archbishop.— But, Sir, the injustice of the prosecution against 
us did not cease there. After we had been acquitted by ourjury, 
and our acquitment was recorded, and so we were right in the eye 
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of the law—yet after that we were afresh arraigned, and condemned 
by divers of your judges, as seditious libellers, in their cir&uits all 
over England. And, Sir, I beg leave to say, that if the law were 
open, (that is, as he afterwards explained himself, if the same per. 
sons were not to be judges and parties,) had the meanest subject 
your Majesty has, been used as we have been, he would have found 
abundant reparation in your courts of justice for so great a scandal, 
I will particularly acquaint your Majesty with what one of your 
judges, Baroo H. said, coming from the bench, where he had de- 
clared our petition to be a factious libel. A gentleman of quality 
asking him how he could have the conscience to say so, when the 
bishops had been legally discharged of it ? he answered, you need 
not trouble yourself with what [said on the bench ; [ have instruc. 
tions for what [ said, and I had lost my placeif I had not said it, 
Sir, added the archbishop, I hope this is not true. But it is true 
that he said it. There was another of your judges, Sir, Baron R, 
who attacked usin another manner, and endeavoured to expose us 
as ridiculous ;. alleging that we did not write true English, aad it 
was fit we should be convicted by Dr. Busby for false grammar, 

“ The Bishops.—Sir, that was not all. The same judge, as we 
are certaialy tuformed, presumed to revile the whole church of Eng- 
land in the most scandalous language, affirming, that this church, 
which your Majesty has so often honoured by promising to cherish 
aud protect it, is a cruel and bloody church.” 


On this curious subject Dr. D'Oyly has furnished us with 
much interesting matter. The king pressed the bishops 
very urgently. They requested the calling of a parliament, 
and engaged to unite with the temporal peers in any measure 
whieh might appear serviceable to the state. The interview 
ended at last in the following manner : 


‘© The King.—My lords, that is a business of more time. What 
Task now I think of present concernment to my affairs. But this 
is the last time; L will urge you no further. If you will not assist 
me as I desire, | must siaund upon my own legs, and trust to myself 
and my own arms, 

« ‘The bisiiops, in conclusion, stated that, as bishops, they did 
assist his Majesty with their prayers ; as peers, they intreated that 
they Inghtserve him in conjunction with the rest.of the peers, 
eitier by his Majesty’s speedily calling a parliament, or, if that 
should be theught tov distant, by assembling together with them 
as many of the temporal peers as were in London or its vicinity. 

© Thissuggestiou was not attended to, and so the prelates were 
dismi-sed. 

** Thus ended this celebrated conference between king James 
and the bishops : great crowds of people were present at aud about 
the court, waitiug to hear the result; both the frends aud the 
enenues of the church of England being impatient to learn how 
they wouid conduct themselves in that difficult juncture. Bishop 
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Sprat says, that the jesuited party at court were so enraged against 
the bishops for their perseverance in refusing to give the king a 
paper such as he required, that. as was stated on credible autho- 
rity, one of the principal of them in a heat advised that they should 
all be imprisoned, and the truth extorted from them by force.” 


After the landing of the prince became generally known, the 
archbishop again, in conjunction with some spiritual and tem- 
poral peers, pressed the king to call parliament together. To 
this request that infatuated monarch returned a direct refusal, 
and immediately set off for hisarmy at Salisbury. But finding 
himself deserted by the principal persons of his court, he 
returned to Whitehall, and summoned all the peers and bi- 
shops about the metropolis toa council. These, after some 
discussion in the king’s presence, when opinions were freely 
spoken, again recommended the calling of a parliament, and 
the dismissal of the Roman Catholics from the court. ‘To the 
first his Majesty acceded, but refused the last. Yet respecting 
even the first he vacillated and trifed in such a manner, as 
proved his intention of evading his promise, and finally de- 
parted, after ordering the writs not issued to be burnt, and 
recalling those that were. Whoever, indeed, carefully peruses 
any authentic and minute documents of those days, must be 
convinced, that James had determined to re-establish Popery 
at every risque, and considered himself bound by no obligation 
to the contrary which could be drawn from him. 

The last public act of Archbishop Sancroft was signing, 
with twenty-seven other peers, a declaration, recommending 
the calling of Parliament, which, when called, he refused to 
attend. Nor could he be prevailed on to wait upon the Prince 
of Orange, nor even to send any message tohim. How this 
line of conduct is to be justified we cannot perceive. The 
parliament was called at the primate’s own expressed desire 
after James had left the kingdom. He ought, therefore, to 
have joined in its deliberations. If the final resolutions turned 
out such as he could not conscientiously approve, then his 
secession would have been reasonable. His biographer endea- 
vours to ward off the charge of inconsistency, but we think id 
vain. Still the archbishop was not resolved, either as to what 
ought to be done, or what he should himself do. There yet 
remain twenty-five pages closely written by the archbishop him- 
self in a very small hand, on the points in discussion, and the 
following account, taken from Mr. Evelyn, proves the disinte- 
tested conduct of that clas’, who; above’ all others, are inveighed 
against as the supporters of despotism by those whose ambi- 
tion they check, or whose theories they frustrate. , 
No. 276, Vol. 60, May, 1821. T 
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On the 15th of January, 1689, a considerable meeting of bj. 
shops, noblemen, and others, took place at Lambeth Palace, 
amongst whom were the Earl of Clarendon and the celebrated 
Mr. Evelyn. After prayers and dinner the discourse fell on various 
serious matters counected with the existing state of publie affairs, 
Mr. Evelyn expresses his regret that there should be, at that time, 
so little agreement in opinion among the leading persons both of 
the Lords and Commons, who were soon to convene. Some, he 
says, were disposed to have the princess proclaimed queen without 
hesitation, others inclined for aregency. There was a ‘Tory party, 
who were disposed to invite the king back on conditions, and there 
were republicans, who wished to make the Prince of Orange Stadt- 
holder. The Popish party were busy in endeavouring to throw all 
parties into confusion ; the greater part of the world seemed actu- 
ated by ambition, or some other interest, few by conscience or mo- 
derate views. He adds, that he saw nothing of this variety of 
motives and objects in this assembly of bishops, who were pleased 
to admit him to their discussions; they were unanimous fora 
regency, und for -suffering all public matters to proceed in the 
king’s name, the effect of which would be, to preclude all scruples 
as to their-oath of allegiance, and to facilitate the calling of a_par- 
liament according to the laws in being. 

‘¢ Lord Clarendon says, that at this meeting he urged the arch- 
bishop, as earnestly as he could, to come to the approaching con- 
vention, if it were only for once, for the purpose of deelaring his 
opinion, which would have great authority, but, he adds, he would 
not promise. On the day before the assembling of the convention, 
January 2Ist, he went again to Lambeth, having promised the 
archbishop to see him once more before the meeting. He found 
there most of the bishops who were in town; they all concurred in 
pressing the archbishop to attend the convention, but he was obsti- 
nately resolved not to be there.” 


In this state of obstinacy, arising certainly from the most 
conscientious motives, the archbishop continued, and finally 
refused to take the oaths to the new monarch, and was there- 
fore, after every possible means had been tried to overcome his 
reluctance, deprived of the see and its temporalities. 

Perhaps a more difficult question never occurred before for 
the decision of man. Had the Protestant clergy of England 
the same facility of being absolved froin their oaths of allegi- 
ance as the Popish clergy of France supposed they possessed 
when, on the command of the present Pope, they transferred 
their allegiance from Louis the Eighteenth to Buonaparte, and 
then back again from Buonaparte to Louis, this trouble would 
have been easily settled. If the subject be at liberty to rescind 
his oaths of allegiance whenever he chooses to suppose that 
the monarch has forfeited that allegiance, there would be 2° 
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sanction left to an oath whatever. Nor, on the contrary, is it 
to be presumed, especially in a limited monarchy like ours, 
that the king cannot forfeit the allegiance of the subject by any 
aggression whatever. But as no judge can be established to 
whom a question so nice and so important can be referred, a 
conscientious man would not make a transfer of ‘his allegiance 
excepting in acase so strong as to admit of no hesitation. 
That such was the case here, would fairly appear from the 
oaths being refused by eight prelates only, and four hundred 
@ergy. And we cannot but regard the uniform prosperity with 
which this nation has been blessed since the revolution, to 
mark the approbation of providence. Dr. D’Oyly, indeed, 
remarks, probably with the same impression on his mind, that 
of the eight prelates who did refuse the oaths, three, being 
almost one-half, died within that very year. The archbishop 
had now reached the seventy-second year of his age, and his 


judgment, his discrimination, and decision, had no doubt been 


enfeebled by age. 

Being ejected from Lambeth, his Grace retired to his native 
village, Fresingfield in Suffolk, and the life he led there might 
have served for a model of patient acquiesce ice in the dispen- 
sations of Providence, were it not marked by a most injudicious 
measure, strongly proving that weakness of judgment above 
alluded to. This was the consecration of nonjuring bishops, 
to keep up the separation. Our Saviour said, my kingdom is 
not of this world ; and therefore to divide his kingdom from 
any earthly motive must be contrary to his will. Whether 
William or James should be king of England, was a motive 
either purely earthly, or, if spiritual considerations be admitted, 
the case of William must be preferred to that of James, who 
was a Papist, and therefore, according to the archbishop’s own 
seniiments, a member of antichrist, an avowed and determined 
subverter of that reformed church, whose sons were thus called 
upon to establish his power over them. For not taking the 
oaths conscience might be pleaded. But that was a personal 
excuse. If the great body of the nation acquiesced in the ex- 
pulsion of the late king, and if the ruling powers did not mo- 
lest the church, either in its principles or possessions, there 
could be no grounds, however slight, for nursing up a rebelli- 
ous party within its folds. Indeed, the archbishop went so far 
a to administer the elements to nonjurors only, thus de facto 
excommunicating those who differed from himself on a very 
cificult question. Fortunately for the British church, this 
measure was generally disapproved of, and has now so com- 
iletely died away, that there is scarcely a nonjuring congrega- 
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tion left,evenin Scotland. The following note will, however, 
be deemed curious on this subject. 


‘* The succession of bishops and presbyters among the nonjurors 
was continued during the greater part of the last century. Dr, 
Hickes appears to have been the leading person amongst them ; and 
during his lifetime all those who joined in the setting up a rival 
communion remained compact ; afterwards they became much 
divided. The number of nonjuring bishops seems to have varied 
at different times. In 1716 there were five, Jeremy Collier, Natha- 
niel Spinkes, Hawes, and two others. Among those after- 
wards consecrated were the names of Dr. Deacon, Dr. Thomas 
Brett, Mr. Thomas Brett, Mr. Smith, of Durham, Dr. Rawlinson, 
and Dr. Gordon. The latter died in London, November 1779, 
and is supposed to have been the last nonjuring bishop. He left 
behind him two or three presbyters. |The nonjuring bishops were 
always particularly strict in their consecrations, which were per- 
formed by at least three bishops, the acts of consecration being 
always signed, sealed, and properly attested, and carefully pre- 
served, Dr. Deacon separated from the other nonjurors, and him- 
self alone consecrated one or more bishops ; but those consecrations 
were never allowed by the main body. The succeeding bishops of 
the nonjurors were not consecrated with any particular titles, as 
were the first bishops by those of suffragans of Thetford and [ps- 
wich, There were many very eminent and learned men amongst 
the nonjurors at different times ; amongst others, Collier, Leslie, 
Dr. Brett, Dodwell, and Nelson. It 1s supposed that, at the end 
of the last century, there was not a single nonjuring congregation or 
mivister remaining.” 


We now hasten to the last scene of this venerable man. 
Mr. Wharton, who visited him on the 20th of March, 1693, 
describes him as having assumed the outward appearance and 
secluded habits of an hermit, even wearing a long beard, a fact 
which may confirm what has been already observed. But in 
August he was attacked by an intermitting fever, and, taking to 
his bed on the 25th, rose therefrom no more. The following 
is Dr. D’Oyly’s account. 


‘¢ As the venerable archbishop drew near his end, he repeated to 
those who stood around him his protestations of the sincerity with 
which he had acted, He told them that his profession was real and 
conscientidys, and not proceeding from any sinister ends ; that he 
had the very same thoughts of the present state of affairs which he 
had at first, and that, if the same thing were to be acted over agai” 
he should quit all that he had in this world rather than violate his 
conscience, In further confirmation of the state of his feeling’: 
in less than an hour before he died, he put up these two hearty and 
earnest petitions to God—* that he would bless and preserve his 
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poor suffering church, which, by this revolution, is almost de- 
stroyed ; that he would bless and preserve the king, the queen, and 
the prince, and in his duetime restore them to their just and un- 
doubted rights.’ 

‘«‘ His memory and intellects remained perfect to the last mo- 
ment. His bodily faculties remained so too to a singular degree, 
A very short time before he breathed his last, he called for a com. 
mon prayer-book ; and though one was brought to him of the 
smallest print, he himself turned to the commendatory prayer, and 
ordered it to be read. That being performed, he composed him- 
self more solemnly for his departure. He put his hands and arms 
down to both his sides, and desired his head to be placed lower, 
thus in a manner laying himself out to receive the stroke of death. 
In this posture, with the utmost cheerfulness and resignation of 
spirit, he breathed his last a little after midnight, on the morning of 
Friday, November the 24th, 1693. 

« Elis remains were committed to the earth on the night of Mon- 
day, November the 237th.. He had marked out the spot where he 
desired to be laid, in the church-yard of Fresingfield, in the angle 
between the eastern wall of the church porch, and the southern 
wall of the church. He had chosen this place for his interment 
sixteen years before, incase he should die in that country. On his 
tomb the following inscription, prepared by his own hand, with 
directions for the manner in which it should be put up, is a lasting 
document to posterity, if such document can be wanting, in addi- 
tion to the many proofs afforded by all that he did and said, of the 
real sincerity of heart which influenced his conduct. 


‘© (On the right side.) 


<P. M.S. 
Lector, WILHELMI, NUPER ARCHIPRASULIS, 
(QUI NATUS IN VICINIA) 

QUOD MORTI GECIDIT, PROPTER HUNC 
MURUM JACET ATQUI RESURGET: TU 
INTERIM SEMPER PARATUS ESTO, NAM HORA QUA 
NON PUTAS DoMINUS VENTURUS EST. 
Ostit 24° Nov. ANNO DOMINI 1693; 
JETATIS sU& 77. 





“* (On the left side.) 
«P.M. S. 

“ William Sancroft was born in this parish, Afterwards, by the 
providence of God, Archbishop of Canterbury ; who, after he had 
lost all which he could not keep with a good conscience, returned 
hither to end his life, where he begun it, and professeth here at the 
foot of his tomb, that, as naked he came forth, so naked he must 
return ; the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: as the 
Lord pleaseth, so come things to pass ; blessed be the name of the 


Lord, 
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«¢ (Over his head the following verse.) 
‘« St. Mart. 24, 27. 
«* As the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even unto 
the west, so also shall the coming of the Son of Man be.” 


Here we must conclude our long, although we hope not tedious 
review of this life, which, for many reasons, will be read with 
much attention. It is drawn up in a very perspicuous manner, 
and Dr. D’Oyly has judiciously avoided touching upon any 
transaction in which the primate was not concerned. Other- 
wise, passing through so eventful a period, he might have spun 
his work out toanother volume. As it is, the last volume is 
almost entirely made up of what might have been omitted, as 
we have already pointed out. Wharton’s Diary is certainly 
very curious, but we find nothing particularly deserving of 
notice in the archbishop’s sermons. Had extracts from the 
archbishop’s diary been given instead of those from Wharton’s, 
these volumes would have been more accurately what their title 
announces them. 








Recollections and Reflections, personal and political, as connected 
with public affairs during the Reign of George the Third. By 
John Nicholls, Esq. Member of the House of Commons in 
the 15th, 16th, and 18th Parliaments of Great Britain. 8vo. 
Pp. 408. Ridgway, London. 1820. 


Tus volume is written in a spirit of independence that cannot 
fail to impress the reader with the belief, that TruTa# is the 
end and aim of the author, however mistaken he may be in his 
speculative opinions. Mr. Nicholls says, “he is aware that 
there are expressions which may be unacceptable to the parties 
both of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, but he has spoken with the 
integrity of an historian.” We apprehend that it would be 
impossible to write a history which merited the appellation of 
‘¢ impartial,” that did not give offence, in many instances, to 
the “thick and thin” adherents of any party; but an historian 
does not write for a party ; his views are to benefit posterity, 
and these views are best attained by an impartial narration of 
facts, divested of all party colouring whatever; and where the 
historian attempts to draw deductions from the facts he details, 
to trace the hidden councils of statesmen, or to penetrate the 
mysteries of cabinets, the same impartiality should guide his 
pen. He should know neither Mr. Pitt nor Mr. Fox, except 
by their measures, and those should be criticised without any 
reference to the personal character of the individuals, and 
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without any bias to the one or the other. We are aware this 
isa frame of mind very difficult for any writer to attain ; in- 
deed, we question whether a contemporary historian can so far 
divest his mind of ail feelings in favour of a particular system 
of policy, and, of course, of the partizans of that system, as: 
to be able to give a narrative strictly impartial. What, how- 
ever, man can do, we believe has been done by Mr. Nicholls 
in this respect ; and when we have said this, we have said 
nearly all that can be said in favour of his work, which we 
confess has disappointed us. As a history it is a very meagre 
detail of his ‘ recollections,” during the most important pe- 
riod in our annals ; and his ‘* reflections” are neither remark- 
able for solidity nor acuteness, though some of them are novel 
enough. But we will endeavour to give our readers some idea 
of the work by afew extracts. 

Mr. Nicholls says his father was physician to George the 
Second, which circumstance led him to see, in early life, people 
who were about the court. At the accession of his late Ma- 
jesty he was nearly sixteen years old, so that the active part of 
his life has all been passed during the reign of George the 
Third. He thinks the nation did not much regret the death of 
George the Second, and that the people hailed with pleasure 
the accession of a prince born in the country. The author’s 
remarks on this subject are judicious. 


‘‘ The young king (for he was at that time little more than 
twenty-two years of age) was of a good person, sober, temperate, 
of domestic habits, addicted to no vice, swayed by no passion— 
what had not the nation to expect from such a character? There 
was another circumstance which much increased his popularity— 
during the reigns of George the First and Second, a considerable 
part of the nation had been, as it were, proscribed under the name 
of Tories, The imputation against these men was, that they were 
attached to the family of Stuart; probably some of them were 
attached to that family, but very many were included under the 
denomination of Tories, solely because they had disapproved of the 
corrupt and feeble administrations of Sir Robert Walpole and the 
Pelhams. It was soon remarked, that the Pelhatms did not possess 
the partiality of George the Third in the same manner as they had 
possessed that of George the Second, and the Tories saw with plea- 
sure the removal of that proscription by which they nad been so 


oh oppressed. In one word the nation was intoxicated with loy- 
alty.”” 


Here, however, we must stop, for we cannot apply the epi- 
thet judicious to what follows. 
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“¢ T recollect the expression used to my father by Mr. Pratt, at 
that time attorney-general, afterwards better known by the name of 
Lord Camden, within four months after the king’s accession. ae | 
see already that this will be a weak and an inglorious reign.” J recol- 


lect also the relation which a friend of my father’s gave to hin of a 


conyersation which he had had with Charles Townshend. * I suid 
to Charles Townshend, I don’t want to know any state secrets, but 
do tell me what is the character of this young man.’ Aftera 
pause, Charles Townshend replied, ‘ He is very obstinate.’ ”’ 


Now we do not mean to dispute the accuracy of Mr. Ni- 
cholls’s recollections, but we must be permitted to question the 
propriety of inserting them, except it were to point out how 
easily such men as Lord Camden and Mr. Townshend could be 
mistaken. As, however, Mr. Nicholls has not done this, we 
suppose he thinks with the latter, that the late king was ‘ ob- 
stinate,” and deems the remark of the former, that his reign 
would be weak and inglorious, to have been verified by events, 
If he does, we think his intellect must be very obtuse, 
and his perception of character, and faculty of estimating 
events by their right standard, far below mediocrity. 

The Princess Dowager of Wales seems to have been no 
favourite of Mr. Nicholls. He gives rather an unfavourable 
account of her character, as being fond of arbitrary power, 
and as having instilled German principles of government into 
the youthful heir. The people, however, who feel what they 
owe to their late monarch, will not readily credit any thing to 
the injury of her, who so essentially aided in forming his cha- 
racter, and in making him what he was—the best king and the 
best man, that ever filled the British throne. 

The following is the account given by Mr, Nicholls of the 
first introduction of the Marquis of Bute into the ministry. 


‘© The late Marquis of Rockingham told me, that about the end 
of February, 1761, he received a message from the Duke of New- 
castle, requesting him to be at Newcastle House that evening. He 
went there. On his entering the room, the Duke of Newcastle ran 
up to him and said, ‘ We have received a message from the king of 
great importance ; he wishes that the Earl of Holderness may 
resign the place of Secretary of State for the Northern Depart- 
ment, and receive in lien of it the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, 
and that the Earl of Bute may be appointed Secretary of State for 
the Northern Department, in place of the Earl of Holderness.’ 
When this subject was discussed, the Earl of Hardwicke strongly 
recommended that the king’s wishes should be complied with with- 
out opposition, He said, ‘that this was the first instauce in which 
the king had interfered in the nomination of ministers, and that 
resistance to his wishes might exeite an ill-will which they might 
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afterwards regret,’ The Marquis of Rockingham told me, that he 


himself rather objected, and desired them to consider whether, ¢ if 
they admitted, in February, 1761, that the Earl of Bute was fit to 
be Secretary of State, they could say, iv the following year, that 
he was not fit to be a prime minister?” But the Earl of Hard- 
wicke’s opinion prevailed, and the Earl of Bute was appointed 
Secretary of State.”’ 


We consider the agitation of the question as to the fitness 
or unfitness of any nobleman for any place to which the sove- 
reign wished to appoint him, to be an act of supererogation on 
the part of the members of his council. It is the king’s pre- 
rogative to select his ministers ; he is the fountain of honour, 
and he owes noone an explanation as to why he chuses that its 
streams should flow in a certain channel. Yet here we have 
no faint indication of a wish to controul the exercise of this 
undoubted right of the sovereign ; we have a reluctance dis- 
played to comply with the wishes of the king, because a whig 
aristocrat chused te question the fitness of the nobleman re- 
commended by his Majesty, The Marquis of Rockingham, 
we have no doubt, dreaded the Earl of Bute, and looked upon 
his appointment as the first step in that design which the king 
was well known to have formed, to break the whig phalanx that 
had enslaved his predecessors, and to reign the FREE KING of 
a FREE PEOPLE. This little anecdote, related by Mr. Nicholls, 
shews that there existed a necessity for firmness on the part of 
a king surrounded by such ministers—men whose wish was to 
leave him with al] the trappings of royalty, but nothing of the 
substance; to invest him with the semblance of authority, but 
to deprive him of all real power ; to make him seem a king, but 
to cause him, in reality, to be only 


‘* A cypher on the throne.” 


_ As much has been said about the secret influence of the 
mner cabinets employed during the late reign, our readers may 
perhaps like to hear Mr. Nicholls’s opinion on the subject. 


“ Mr. Edmund Burke has said, in one of his works, that the 
plan of an interior cabinet was formed during the life of Frederic 
Prince of Wales. I doubt the correctness of this assertion. f 
thiuk that it must at least be adopted with great allowances, I 
beheve that the Princess Dowager of Wales had suggested to the 
king, from bis earliest years, to be his own minister, and to resist the 
Control of thuse who were ip office. She had seen the manner in 
which the ministers had, at different times, thwarted the wishes of 
George the Second. Perhaps even George the Second. himself had 
Suineclines felt and been indiguant at this coutsoul. He wasa 
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foreigner, and feared the return to power of the Stuart family, 
But the Princess Dowager of Wales wished her son to be a king, 
such as she had been educated to believe a king ought to be—viz, 
a king after the model of a Duke of Saxe Gotha ; and this was the 
object of that lesson which she was continually inculcating to him, 
‘ George, be king.” But I do not see any reason for believing 
that there was any original intention of forming an interior cabinet, 
I believe that the plan of the interior cabinet grew out of circum. 
stances which afterwards arose, The first wish was, that the Ear] 
of Bute should be advanced to be prime minister; and while he 
was minister, there was certainly no desire to form an interior cabi- 
net, Most probably the interior cabinet arose on his -retirement 
from office. When the Earl of Bute was made Secretary of State 
for the Northern Department, be found in that office Mr. Charles 
Jenkinson, a man of family, though in the inferior situation of a 
volunteer clerk, The Earl of Bute discovered this gentleiman’s 
abilities, and when he was made First Lord of the Treasury, he 
removed Mr. Jenkinson with him to bis new office, and made him 
Secretary of the Treasury. When the Earl of Bute resigned, 
Mr, Jenkinson was the channel through which confidential com- 
munications were conveyed from the King to the Princess Dowager 
and the Earl of Bute; and this was, most probably, the origin of 
the interior cabinet.” 


All these details may be correct, and yet not invalidate our 
assertion, (which is not made unadvisedly,) that a secret cabinet 
never existed, except in the speeches of the opposition mem- 
bers of parliament. The insinuation as to the principles 
instilled by the Princess of Wales into the mind of her son, 
we have already alluded to; and our readers will agree with us 
in thinking, if that distinguished lady did labour to make 
George the Third an arbitrary monarch, that never was labour 
more completely thrown away; for certainly a king more 
warmly attached to the purest principles of liberty, more deeply 
versed in the knowledge of the constitution, and more tenacious 
of any invasion on the rights of his subjects, never existed. 
It was the trick of faction to abuse the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, but we should have supposed Mr. Nicholls must have 
outlived the impressions made by this illiberality, and have 
been induced to do justice to the illustrious lady alluded to. 
We regret that he did not do this ; we regret that what we must 
conceive the unjust impressions (though we doubt not they were 
honestly imbibed) of his early years, should have been suffered 
to preiudice the character of one to whom the country is S0 
much indebted. 

Some of the most pleasing, and, at the same time, the most 
useful parts of Mr. Nicholls’s work, are those where he speaks 
of his contemporaries, and sketches their characters, or gives 4 
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rapid narrative of the events in their respective lives. He thus 
mentions Mr. Burke. 


«« At the time when Mr. Burke was selected to be the private 
secretury of the Marquis of Rockingham, he was an author in the 
service of Mr, Dodsley, the bookseller. He had conducted for 
that gentleman the Annual Register, a work of considerable repu- 
tation and merit, first established in the year 1758 ; and I believe 
that it was conducted under the direction of Mr, Burke to a very 
late period of his life. The political knowledge of Mr. Burke 
might be considered almost as an Encyclopedia ; every man who 
approached him received instruction from his stores; and his fail- 
ings (for failings he had) were not visible at that time ; perhaps 
they did not then exist ; perhaps they grew up in the progress of 
his political life. When Mr. Burke entered into the service of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, he was not rich, but the munificeut 
generosity of that nobleman immediately placed him in an affluent 
situation. Mr. Burke purchased a beautiful villa at Beaconsfield, 
which was paid for by the Marquis of Rockingham. Wheu Dr. 
Johnsov, who, like Burke, had subsisted by his labours as an au- 
thor, visited his friend at his new purchase, he could not help 
exclaiming, with the shepherd in Virgil's Eclogue, 


‘Non equidem invideo, miror magis.’ 


‘“ But the Marquis of Rockingham’s liberality was not confined 
to the person of Mr, Burke—he procured for Mr, Willian Burke, 
his cousin, and most confidential connection, the employment of 
under secretary of state to General Conway, and he gave Mr. Ed- 
wund Burke’s brother, Richard Burke, the place of collector of 
the customs at Grenada, I mention these circumstances to shew, 
that Lord Rockingham was fully entitled to that devoted attach- 
ment which Mr, Edmund Burke ever paid him to the end of that 
noble lord’s life.” 


The following particulars are given relative to the Duke of 
Grafton, who formed part of the ministry of Mr. Pitt on the 
death of the Marquis of Rockingham. 


‘* The Duke of Grafton, who had been made First Lord of the 
Treasury, was certainly a man of a very feeble mind ; be had 
about him, at that time, a secretary of the name of Thomas Brad- 
shaw, and a mistress, formerly known by the vame of Nancy Par- 
sous, at that time bearing the name of Mrs. Horton, afterwards 
Lady Maynard. ‘Those who wished to destroy the Earl of Chat- 
ham’s administration saw, that they should very much advance their 
designs, if they could separate the Duke of Grafton from the Earl 
of Chatham. They had gained over the Duke’s secretary, Mr. 
Bradshaw, but they could not corrupt his mistress, She had the 
seuse to see that the Duke’s honour required him to remain firm in 
ls connexion with the Earl of Chatham. She had the sense to 
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see this, and she had the integrity to tell him so. Her influence 
for some sime prevented the Duke of Grafton from. deserting the 
Earl of Chatham. When this was seen, those who wished the de- 
struction of that administration changed the direction of their bat- 
teries. Instead of using their efforts to separate the Duke of 
Grafton from. the Earl of Chatham, they employed them to sepa- 
rate him from his mistress, In this they succeeded, and married 
him to Miss Wrottesley, the niece of the Duchess of Bedford. To 
separate him from the Earl of Chatham was then an easy task, 
Thus fell the Earl of Chatham’s administration, and I believe the 
Earl was never after in any public office.” 


Mr. Nicholls gives a variety of details relative to the bicker- 
ings between the two parties in opposition during the American 
war, the Shelburnes and Rockinghams. ‘They are no farther 


curious than as they shew the difficulty the king had in forming 


a ministry when Lord North resigned, as mutual jealousies pre- 
vented cordial co-operation, and caused mutual contention. 
Having so frequently expressed our opinion upon the political 
occurrences of the late reign, we see no necessity for enlarging 
upon them here—therefore we pass over this part of the “ Re- 
collections,” giving only Mr. Nicholls’s opinion of the famous 
India Bill of Mr. Fox. 


‘© The great object of this bill was to vest, for a certain number 
of years, the patronage of the India Company in fifteen directors, 
to be nominated by Parliament—in other words, to be nominated 
by those gentlemen who were at that time the king’s ministers. 
Had the bill passed, those who were then ministers would have 
been almost irremovable; for who would have ventured to become 
the king’s ministers, when those who retired from office would have 
carried with them the patronage of India? I know not how it 
happened, but this circumstance, which was really the great objec- 
tion to the bill, was very little argued in the House of Commons. 
The language chiefly used was, that it was a confiscation of pro- 
perty, and a violation of the India Company’s chartered rights. 
But the political objections I have alluded to, operated with those 
who thought more deeply. The king had the sagacity to see that 
the existence of his power depended on the rejection of the bill. 
‘Fhe household troops were brought forward, and the bill was re- 


jected in the House of Lords. I feel myself bound to acknow- 


ledge, that while this bill was depending in the House of Commons, 
I did not feel the effects which it would have produced if passed 
intoan act. J voted for the bill. Gratitude to those who had ter- 
minated the American war, perhaps an opinion that the king’s 
character required that he should be controlled by a strong admi- 
nistration, led me to listen to no objectiois. But | rejoice that the 
bill did not pass. Royalty might have been redueed to an insig- 


nificance highly injurtous tothe people.” 
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Mr. Nicholls has a very long chapter on the causes of the 
French revolution. Many of the causes which he enumerates 
have been frequently urged. He, however, differs from those 
who impute a great degree of agency to the Duke of Orleans 
in bringing about that memorable event. He says, 


« The ultra* royalists all consider the late Duke of Orleans as 
having contributed, i in a very high degree, to the revolution. I 
am not quite certain that this o opinion is well founded. He had 

undoubtedly strong resentments against the queen, who had done 
him great personal injuries ; but I cannot easily bring myself to 
believe that he wished to overturn that dynasty of which he was 
himself a member, It is said that he spent large sums of money 
in exciting the people to insurrection, but there is no proof of this, 
He was an avaricious man, and as such not likely to waste his own 
money. I believe his property consisted chiefly in land, and not 
in money. It must have been difficult to convert this land into 
money, or even to borrow a large sum upon it. There is no proof 
that any sum of money was ever so raised: if raised toa large 
amount it must have been known, and a small sum could have pro- 
duced no important effects.” 


That the Duke of Orleans did contribute to bring about the 
revolution, is a fact too well established to be shaken by Mr. 
Nicholls’s doubts. It is equally certain that he spent immense 
sums in forwarding his political views. His revenue was im- 
mense, and he had amassed a considerable quantity of specie, 
all of which was expended in bribing the most worthless scoun- 
drels in Paris. The Palais Royal was the scene of crimes and 
follies innumerable ; and this miserable man lived to find all 
his machinations revolve on his own head. Mr. Nicholls seems 
to forget that the aim of the Duke of Orleans was originally 
not to overthrow the Bourbon dynasty, but to set aside that 
branch of it which then filled. the throne, the object of his 
own ambition. His treason was not against monarchy, but 
against the king ; and, probably, could he have foreseen what 
would have been the issue, he never would have lent himself 
to the wretches who made France the theatre of crimes almost 
without a parallel. 

Mr. Nicholls ranks among the causes of the French revolu- 
tion “ the imbecility of M. Necker, both as a financier and a 
Statesman.” Here we perfectly agree with him. M. Necker 
Was certainly as incapable a minister as ever directed the 
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* We are surprised that Mr. Nicholls should adopt this term, 


applied by the regicide Fouche to some of the best characters of the 
age, 
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affairs of a great nation ; and, unfortunately for France, his 
vanity was greater than his imbecility. Both combined, per- 
haps contributed more to accelerate the French revolution, 
than all the other causes united ; for a wise minister would 
have removed many evils, and palliated others, before they rose 
to such a height as to occasion general disgust, and strengthen 
the cause of faction by precluding the friends of good order 
from defending them. A firm one would also have repressed 
those indications of licentiousness which were the precursors 
of the coming storm, and which Necker rather encouraged 
than otherwise; above all, a prudent minister would never 
have consented to giving a double representation to the third 
estate, which made them more than a match for the other two, 
and finally enabled them to overthrow the monarchy. 

Mr. Nicholls’s reflections on the consequences likely to flow 
from the French revolution, and upon Mr, Pitt’s conduct, are 
written with a flippancy which might have been excusable in 
a young politician, but is scarcely so ina man of his experi- 
ence. He says, 


‘* Let any man dispassionately review Mr. Pitt’s conduct on 
these points—viz. his want of knowledge of the causes of the 
Freoch revolution ; his ignoranee of the resources of France, and 
his engaging in a war for two objects inconsistent with each other, 
let him then say whether he thinks Mr, Pitt a great statesman.” 


Mr. Pitt was, perhaps, better acquainted than any statesman 
of his time, both with the causes of the French revolution, 
and the extent of the resources of that country. The failure 
of his plans was not owing to any miscalculation on these 
heads, but to causes over which he had no control. If France 
had been obliged to trust to her own resources, the predictions 
of Mr. Pitt would soon have been verified. But she made 
other countries contribute to the expenses of the contest in 
which she compelled them to engage. Neither did Mr. Pitt 
propose two objects as the end of the war, which were incon- 
sistent with each other. ‘ Indemnity for the past, security for 
the future,” were his objects, and how these could be inconsis- 
tent Mr. Nicholls should explain. Neither is it correct to say 
that Mr. Pitt engaged in the war. The declaration of war 
proceeded from France, and could only have been avoided by 
sacrifices which would have deprived us of every semblance of 
independence, and eventually compelled us to submit to the 
miscreants who then swayed the destinies of that country. 

Mr. Nicholls declines to review the measures of the ‘ Ta- 
lents” administration in 1806, because he cannot see many to 
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be applauded, though there are several which he must condemn. 
Perhaps this was prudent in him ; for, as an honest man, he 
could not have spoken well of a ministry the most weak and 
disgraceful that have, for many years, predominated in Eag- 
land; and if he has still any lingering affection for the whig 
party, he can have no wish to degrade it lower than it now is in 
the eyes of all honourable men. He, however, strongly con- 
demns the declaration of war against Prussia, and the blockade 
of the Elbe, &c. by Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Nicholls is an advocate for a reform in parliament, but 
upon a principle quite different from any of our modern 
reformers. They all wish to eaxtend the elective franchise in 
greater or less degrees ; he wishes to contract it. He suggests 
that voters for cities and boroughs ‘ should be possessed of a 
landed estate of twenty pounds a year in the county in which 
the borough is situated, and that the qualifications of electors 
for counties should be raised from forty shillings to twenty 
pounds.” He says, ‘ It is well known that the leaders of the 
Foxite party are among those who are the most averse to 
reform ; that they rank among the usurpers of the nomination 

_ toseats in parliament, and that by their coming into office, all 

' hope of reform would be at an end.” ‘ The only reform 

_ which the great whig families seem disposed to consent to,” 
says Mr. Nicholls, “ is a recurrence to triennial parliaments,” 
aud in this he sees no great advantage. 







‘’ Members of the House of Commons,” says Mr. N. “ were 
first summoned to parliament to protect’the king against his great 
nobles ; they are now wanted to protect the people against immo- 
derate taxation. To induce them to afford this protection, they 
must themselves be interested ; and to secure that they shall be 
luterested, they must be elected by meu who are payers of taxes, 
With this view the right of electing members must be taken from 


many of the small towns, and transferred to the inhabitants of large 
towns,”’ 


We can neither agree with Mr. Nicholls in his premises nor 
in his conclusion. He seems to assume that the members of 
the House of Commons are not interested in the amount of 
taxation; but our readers will at once perceive that this is a 
false assumption. The majority of them are independent 
, gentlemen of large property; most of them land-owners, and 
lf they are not interested in taxation, we do not know who are. 
If taxation increases pauperism, they have not only to contri- 

bute their own share of taxes to the state, but also another 
large proportion of their property in the shape of poor-rates. 
It is, therefore, clearly incorrect to say that they are not inte- 
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rested. With respect to a transfer of representation to large 
towns, we confess we are no advocates for it. We know, that 
in manufacturing towns, for instance, the loss of time, and the 
disputes, and dissensions, which would be occasioned by con- 
tested elections, would more than overbalance any imaginary 
good that might arise. 

One thing we are quite sure of, viz. that reform in_parlia- 
ment is not wanting to protect the people against the power of 
the crown. The influence of the executive is barely able to 
counterbalance the popular strength; and when the latter is 
exerted to its utmost power, it has frequently been successful, 
to the detriment of the best interests of the nation. We 
shall mention only two instances—the rejection of the property 
tax, and the withdrawing of the bill of pains and penalties 
against the queen, both of which measures were carried by 
popular clamour, instigated by men who ought to have known 
better, supported, at the same time, by some of the most 
worthless characters in the community. 

Our readers will by this time have been enabled to form an 
idea of the nature of Mr. Nicholls’s work. We cannot say 
that we can recommend it very strongly to their notice ; for, as 
we before observed, as an history, the detail of facts is most 
meagre, andof Mr. Nicholls’s political speculations we are by 
no means enamoured. They incline to the principles of the 
whigs, and of course are opposed to that system which we 
have always felt it our duty to advocate. Nevertheless, Mr. 
N. is far from being a political bigot ; we believe him to be 
as impartial as it is possible for a man to be, who has taken an 
active part in the scenes he relates, and been a warm partisan 
during the period of which he treats; and we have no doubt 
that he himself fancies that he holds the scales with an equal 
hand. 

One thing we cannot very readily forgive, and that is, the 
covert attacks made upon the late king. It is more than insi- 
nuated, that all the evils and misfortunes of the Jate reign are 
owing to the personal character of that venerated monarch, 
who, ** determined to be his own minister, thwarted the views 
of all in office, when not in accordance with his own, and who 
used that suavity of manners for which he was noted, in obtai- 
ing a knowledge of his ministers’ opinions of persons and of 
things, which knowledge he used for the purposes of dissen- 
sion.” We have no hesitation in saying that this is a base 
and unfounded calumny. If the author had said, that to the 
personal character of his late Majesty the nation was indebted 
for a long train of blessings ; that to this character was owing 
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our preservation from the infidel and revolutionary principles of 
France ; that to this character may be attributed the high mo- 
ral and religious character of the nation; that to the same 
character we are obliged for the high attitude which England 
has been enabled to assume among the nations of the earth ; 
if the author had argued thus, he would have come much 
nearer the truth. Certainly, if there ever was a monarch 
whose character had a beneficial influence in conferring much 
and substantial good upon his people, George the Third, * the 
good old king,” as he is still emphatically called, was that mo- 
narch. 

Mr. Nicholls examines, at great length, the charges brought 
against Mr. Hastings. He censures the proceédings' against 
that gentleman, but our limits will not allow us to enter into 
the question, to which we could not do justice without devoting 
agreater space to its consideration than we have at present to 
spare. We must, however, find room for the following ex- 
tract. 


«© [have said, that the charges brought forwatd by Mr. Burke 
against Mr, Hastings were on those subjects which had been matter 
of discussion between Mr. Francis and Mr. Hastings, while the 
former gentleman was in India; that thé impedchnient of Mr, Has- 
tings was a coutinuation of Mr. Francis’s opposition to Mr. Has- 
tings’s government, f believe I am correct in this assertion. All 
the materials for the twenty-two charges brought forward by Mr. 
Burke were furtished by Mr. Fraticis ; and Mr. Burke'had suffi- 
cient influence to prevail ou Mr. Fox to support the charges with 
the whole weight of opposition, Mr. Fraticis was a man of consi- 
derable abilities. He was a very superior classical scholar ; and he 
was capable of laboriéus application, Strotig resentment was a 
leading feature in his character. 1 have heard him avow this senti- 
ment more openly ard niore explicitly than I ever heard ary other 
tia avow it in the whole course of my life. I have heard him 
publicly say in the House of Coihimons, ‘ Sir Elijah Impey is‘ not 
fit to sit in judgment on any matter where I am interested, nor am 
! fit to sit in judgment on him.’ A relation of the ground of this 
ill-will may be amusing. Mrs. Le Gratd, the wife of a gentleman 
in the civil setvice of Bengal, was admired for her beauty, for the 
sweetness of her temper, and for her fascinating accomplishments. 
She attracted the attention of Mr, Francis., This gentleman, by 
means of a rope tadder, got into her apartment in the night. After 
he had remained’ there about thrée quarters of an hour, there was 
an alarm; and Mr. Francigvame down froth the Jady’s apartment 
by the rope ladder, at the foot of which he was’seized by Mr. Le 
Grand’s servants. An action was brought by Mr. Le Grand agaitst 
Mr. Francis, in the Supreme Court of Justice in Calcutta. The 
Judges in that court assess the damages in civil actions without the 
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‘antervention of a jury. The gentlemen who, at that time, filled 
the situation, were 
-bers, and Mr. Justice Hyde.. 1 was intimate with the first and the 


ir Elijah Impey, chief justice, Sir R. Cham. 


third from early life, having lived with them on the western circuit, 
On the trial of this cause, Sir R. Chambers thought that, as no 
crimenality had been proposed, no damages should be given ; but he 
‘afterwards proposed to give thirty thousand rupees, which are worth 
about three thousand pounds sterling. Mr. Justice Hyde was for 

iving a hundred thousand rupees. I believe that Mr, Justice 
Hiyde was as upright a judge as ever sat on any bench ; but he had 


-an implacable hatred to those who indulged in the crime imputed to 


Mr. Francis. Sir Elijah Impey was of opinion that, although no 
criminal intercourse had been proved, yet that the wrong done by 
Mr, Francis to Mr. Le Grand in entering his wife’s apartment in 
the night, and thereby destroying her reputation, ought to be com- 
pensated with liberal damages. He thought the sum of thirty 
thousand rupees, proposed by Sir R. Chambers, too small, and 
that proposed by Mr. Hyde, of a huudred thousand, too large; 
he therefore suggested a middle course, of fifty thousand rupees, 
This proposal was acquiesced in by his two colleagues, When Sir 
Elijah Impey was delivering the judgment of the court, my late 
friend, Mr. Justice Hyde, could not conceal his eager zeal on the 


subject ; and when Sir Elijah named the sum of fifty thousand 


rupees, Mr. Justice Hyde, to the great amusement of the bye- 
standers, called out, ‘ Siccas, brother Impey,’ which are worth eleven 
per cent. more than the current rupees, Perhaps this story may 
not be thought worthy of relation, but it gave occasion to that ani- 
mosity which Mr, Fraucis publicly avowed against Sir Elijah Im- 
pey, and the criminal charge afterwards brought against him in the 
House of Commons was the offspring of that animosity. [I will 
follow up this anecdote by mentioning the consequences of the 
action brought by Mr. Le Grand. The lady was divorced: she 
was obliged to throw herself under the protection of Mr. Francis 
for subsistence, After a short time she left him, and went to Eng- 
land, In London she fell into the company of M. Talleyrand 
Perigord. Captivated by her charms, he prevailed on her to ace 
company him to Paris, where he married her; and thus the insult 
which the lady received from Mr. Francis, and the loss of reputas 
tion which was, perhaps unjustly, the consequence of that insult, 
eventually elevated her to the rank of Princess of Benevento.” 


We shall close this article by stating, that those who pur- 
chase this book with the hope of obtaining any valuable infor- 
mation from it, will be disappointed ; but those who seek no 
further than to amuse a vacant hour, may find entertainment 
~1 the “ Recollections” and “ Reflections” of John Nicholls, 
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Remarks on the present system of Road-making ; with Observa- 
tions, deduced from practice and experience; witha view to a 
Revision of the existing Laws, and the introduction of Im- 
provements tx the method of making, repairing, and preserving 
Roads, and defending the Road Funds from misapplication. 
Fourth Edition, carefully revised, with considerable Additions, 
and an Appendiz. By John Loudon M‘Adam, Esq. General 
Surveyor of the Roads in the Bristol District. 8vo. Pp. 
196. Longmanand Co. 1521. 


Iv a commercial country, like England, there can be no sub- 
ject of greater interest than the condition of the roads. Al- 
though much has been done within the last twenty years to 
improve the highways in this kingdom, and although the facility 
of intercourse between the most distant parts of it is now such 
as would have been scarcely believed possible by our grandsires, 
yet, notwithstanding this, and notwithstanding the immense 
sums collected for the support of the roads by the means of 
tolls and highway assessments, in many parts of the king- 
dom the roads are deplorably bad, and in the cases of turnpike 
trusts, many of them are deeply involved in debt ; and are com- 
pelled frequently to apply to Parliament for an increase in the 
rate of the tolls, not to enable them to discharge their incum- 
brances, for in some instances they have no hopes of being 
able to do this, but to meet the annual expenses of interest, 
&c. The author of the work before us, John Loudon M‘A- 
dam, Esq. is a gentleman well known, as a magistrate and com- 
missioner, to have directed his attention to the improvement of 
roads; and the considerations above-mentioned have given 
rise to this publication, the substance of which, as we consider 
the subject of importance, we shall lay before our readers. 

The attention of Mr. M‘Adam, as he tells us himself, in his 
evidence before the committee of the House of Commons, 
was first directed to the state of public roads in this kingdom 
about twenty-five years ago. On his arriving from America in 
1783, many roads were making in Scotland. He was ap- 
pointed a commissioner, and had occasion, in that capacity, to 
see a great deal of bad road work. ‘This. led him to inquire 
into the general manner of road making, and the expense of 
it. Since that period he has been mostly resident in Bristol, 
where he was also appointed a commissioner of roads, the de- 
fective state of which attracted his attention. Finding it im- 
possible for any individual commissioner to get the roads put 


into a situation of being mended with any chance of success, 
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he was induced to offer himself to the commissioners as a sur- 
veyor, and the roads of Bristol were accordingly put under his 
direction in 186. Inthe same evidence Mr. M‘Adam stated, 
that he had travelled, at various times, during the last twenty 
years to ascertain which were the best roads, and which the 
est means of road-making, from Inverness in Scotland, to the 
Land’s End in Cornwall ; he had obtained all the information 
which an unauthorized person was likely to receive, and he was 
induced, generally, to impute the badness of the roads to the 
applying of the materials. This led him to turn his attention 
to the improvement of the formation of roads, &c. and‘a con- 
siderable extent of road in the west of England has been, 
under his management, and that of persons instructed by him, 
considerably improved. Several intelligent and competent 
witnesses spoke before the committee to the considerable im- 
provement made in the roads by Mr. M‘Adam’s inventions, 
e have mentioned these particulars, that our readers may 
know what authority ought to be given to Mr. M‘Adam’s sug- 
gestions. 
The author treats of the subject of roads under three princi- 
pal heads. 


«* The mode of making roads. 

«© The commissioners and officers employed under them, for this 
service; and 

«© The care of the finances.” 


Under the first head he notices the materials of which roads 
are formed. 


«© In the neighbourhood of London the roads are formed of gra- 
vel ; in Essex and Sussex they are formed of flint ; in Wilts, 
Somerset, and Gloucester, lime-stone is principally used ; in the 
north of England and in Scotland whin-stone is the principal ma- 
terial; and in Shropshire and Staffordshire large pebbles mixed 
with sand. Excellent roads may be made with any of these mate- 
rials.” 


He considers the gravel, of which the roads round London 
are formed, as the worst material, for several reasons. It is 
mixed with a large portion of clay, and the component parts of 
gravel are round; they want the angular points of contact by 
which broken stone unites, and forms a solid body. 


‘«* The loose state of the roads near*London is a consequence of 
this quality in the material, and of the entire neglect or ignorance 
of the method of amending it. A more careful examination of 
facts connected with the roads round London, has discovered several 
other causes from whence proceeds the defective state of thes 
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roads, The greatest uppears to be, the division of the roads inte 
so many small trusts, which precludes the possibility of any ex- 
tended plan of operations for the benefit of the whole. Before 
any one road round London can be properly reformed, and all 
wasteful expenditure restrained, a comprehensive view of the local 
situation of the whole district will be requisite,” 


The removal of the restrictions which at present prevent a 
supply of good road materials from being brought to London, 
and landed in different places convenient for the roads, is ano- 
ther desideratum. A supply of all materials necessary for 
road-making might then be obtained, and the use of bad gravel 
would be no longer necessary. A good road might, however, 
be formed even with this gravel, as was proved by experiment 
at Reading, the road at which place ‘has lately been made 
perfectly smooth, solid, and level, with a gravel inferior to that 
of London, and at less than it formerly cost. Carriages make 
no impression on this road, and it has remained good in all 
changes of weather. Nevertheless, a means having been dis- 
covered, by diligent inquiry, for importing flints from a dis- 
tance, the Reading road will, in future, be repaired with flint, 
at half the expense required to prepare the gravel of the neigh- 
bourhood.” 


“ Flint makes an excellent road, if due attention be paid to the 
size; but from want of that attention many of the flint roads are 
rough, loose, and expensive. Lime-stone, when properly prepared, 
makes a smooth, solid road, and becomes consolidated sooner 
than any other material; but from its nature is not the most last- 
ing. 

« Whinstone is the most durable of all materials, and whenever 
it is well and judiciously applied, the roads are comparatively good 
and cheap. | 

“ The pebbles of Shropshire and Staffordshire are of a hard sub- 
stance, and only requite a prudent application, to be made good 


road materials. 

“* On the other hand, the Scottish roads, made of the very best 
materials, which are abundant and cheap in every part of that 
country, are the most loose, rough, and expensive roads in the 
United Kingdom, owing to the unskilful use of the material,” 


Mr. M‘Adam thinks that the provisions for the preservation 
of roads have taken precedence of measures fot making them 
fit to be travelled upon ; and he proposes “ that some regula~ 
tions may be adopted for encouraging and promoting a better 
system of making roads, by eliciting the exertions of science, 
and by creating a set of officers of skill and reputation to su- 
perintend this most essential branch of domestic e¢onomy.” 
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He makes a variety of pertinent remarks upon the injury done 
by the various kinds of carriages to the public roads, which, 
however, we must pass over. 

Under the second head, Mr. M‘Adam suggests the propriety 
of the appointment of an executive officer in each county, 
whose sole attention should be given to the roads; ‘ whose 
services should be amply remunerated, and of whom the com- 
missioners might of right demand an account of the manner in 
which their orders were carried into execution ; who should 
examine and audit the accounts of the sub-surveyors ; compare 
them with the work performed, and certify them, if approved, 
to the treasurers.” 

Our author justly observes, that “ General superintendence, 
and gratuitous services, such as the law contemplated to receive 
from the commissioners of turnpikes, may be obtained, and 
have been conscientiously and faithfully given, by the commis- 
sioners ; but that constant and laborious attention requisite to 
superintend the executive duties of a turnpike trust, cannot 
reasonably be expected from gentlemen engaged in other pur- 
suits. Were they to undertake the task, it must be subject to 
all the interruptions of their private affairs, or other occupa- 
tions, and this alone would render their services nugatory.” 
For this reason he recommends the appointment of the officer 
above-mentioned, whose time, in a trust of any extent, say 
about a hundred and fifty miles of road, would be very fully 
employed. 

The third head is the “ care of the finances.” The sums 
raised’ by tolls for the expenses of turnpike roads, we are all 
aware, are very large. 


‘‘ These funds, considerable as they are, continue to be ex- 

nded nominally under the direction of commissioners, but effec- 
tually and practically under [that of ] the surveyors, over whom the 
commissioners have very uncertain means of useful controul. And 
there is no doubt that much abuse exists in the expenditure, partly 
from ignorance, but much more from peculation and patronage 
very much mispleced.” 


We must here remark, that we do not approve of these in- 
definite charges of  peculation,” and “ misplaced patronage.” 
Such charges ought not to be made in the gross against any 
public officers, except they can be substantiated ; and in the 
present case the practice is peculiarly objectionable, because, 
from no one particular person being hinted at, but the charge 
being general, every surveyor, however upright and honourable 
in his public conduct, may think himself alluded to by Mr- 
M‘Adam. It is too much the practice to stigmatize all persons 
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in office, from the high and dignified situation of prime minis- 
ter, toa petty constable ; and fully persuaded of the extreme 
injustice of such a procedure, we must always protest against 
it. This sweeping charge is also the more inexcusable in Mr. 
M‘Adam, because it is directly at variance with the evidence 
given by him before the House of Commons. We here find’ 
him asserting, ** that much abuse exists in the expenditure, 
partly from ignorance, but much more from peculation and pa-’ 
tronage very much misplaced.” Now, before the committee, 
after calculating the waste of public money to “ amount to 
one-eighth of the road revenue of the kingdom,” he was 
asked, 


“ Do you mean the frauds ainount to one-eighth ? No, not 
direct frauds, I call it misapplication. 

“ Do you not consider one of these misapplications to be the 
injudicious use of the labour of horses, instead of that of men, 
women, and children? I do consider that to be a great misappli- 
cation of the labour of horses. I am afraid that gentlemen may 
understand, from what I said, that frauds are committed to the 
amount of one-eighth, but I meant no such thing; I meant the 
loss arising from misapplication generally. I have tn general found 
a great deal more materials put upon the road than were necessary, 
aud I am of opinion that is one of the chief causes of the waste of 
the public money. 

‘© Do you think the loss arises, in most instances, from mistake, 
or from apy abuse in regard to the power and patronage which the 
situation confers ? J think it proceeds from mistakes and ignorance 
mostly,” 


Now Mr. M‘Adam must be aware that many persons will 
read his preliminary essay, who will not wade through the evi- 
dence attached to it ; and he is thus prejudicing a set of useful 
men, who may err through ignorance, but who we cannot think 
are guilty of peculation, or of misapplying patronage. 

To return. Mr. M‘Adam suggests, 


“* Under such circumstances, the protection of the funds would 
be promoted by the inspection and controul of a superior officer ; 
and finally it might be desirable that a report from each trust 
oe be made to Posticaneat of the receipts and expenditure for 
the year,” 


It thus appears, that the chief points insisted upon by Mr. 
M‘Adam, as necessary to a better system of road-making, and 
to the prosperity of the different trusts, and to the lessening of 
the expense to the public, are 
1, An improved method of making roads, 
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a 2. The appointment of a general surveyor, to an extensive 
i dy line of road, and 

te i $. A more efficient controul over the funds, 

ry" The two latter points can only be obtained through the inter- 


vention of an act of parliament ; the former it is in the power 
of every surveyor toadopt, To enable them to do this, we 
propose to lay before our readers a few of the general principles 
of road-making, as stated by Mr. M‘Adam. 

The first principle upon which he acts is, ‘ that a road 
ought to be considered as an artificial flooring, forming a strong, 
smooth, solid surface, at once capable of carrying great weight, 
and over which carriages may pass, without meeting any im- 

diments.” 

After having stated, that “ the practice common in England 
and universal in Scotland, on the formation of a new road, is 
to dig a trench below the surface of the ground adjoining, and 
in this trench to deposit a quantity of large stones,” &c. &c. he 
observes, 
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“ The first operation in making a road should be the reverse of 
digging atrench. The road should not be sunk below, but rather 
raised above the ordinary level of the adjacent ground ; care should 
at any rate be taken that there be a sufficient fall to take off the 
water, so that it should always be some inches below the level of 
the ground upon which the road is intended to be placed. This 
must be done, either by making drains to lower ground, or if that 
be not practicable, from the nature of the country, then the soil 
upon which the road is proposed to be laid, must be raised by addi- 
tion, so as to be some inches above the level of the water. 

“*‘ Having secured the soil from under water, the road maker is 
next to secure it from rain, water, by a solid road, made of clean 
dry stone, or flint, so selected, prepared, and laid, as to be perfectly 
impervious to water ; and this cannot be effected, unless the greatest 
pita care be taken that no earth, clay, chalk, or other matter that will 
Pe hold or conduct water, be mixed with the broken stone; which 
must be so prepared and laid as to unite, by its own angles, intoa 
firm, compact, impenetrable body. 

« The thickness of such road is immaterial as to its strength for 
carrying weight ; this object is already obtained by providing a dry 
surface, over which the road is to be placed, as a covering or roof, to 
preserve it in that state—experience having shewn, that if water 
passes through a road, and fill the native soil, the road, whatever 
may be its thickness, loses its support, and goes to pieces.” 


The practice of paving the roads Mr. M‘Adam decidedly 
objects ta; where roads are paved, he recommends the pave- 
ment to be lifted, “ and converted into a good road, which may 
be done with tke same stone, at an expense not exceeding ten- 
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nce the square yard. This road would be more lasting than 
the pavement, and when out of order, may be repaired at less 
than one-tenth of the expense which relaying the pavement 
would require. This measure has been adopted with great 
success, and considerable saving of expense in the suburbs of 
Bristol, where the pavements were taken up, and converted into 
good roads, about three years ago.” 

These are the principles on which Mr. M‘Adam’s system is 
founded. He says he “has no particular mode of manage- 
ment ; but in every road has been obliged to alter the mode of 
management, according to the situation of the road, and some- 
times according to the finances.” He thinks “ the operative 
part of preparing roads cannot be effected without procuring a 
more skilful set of surveyors. Young men brought up to 
agriculture and labour, must be sought, and regularly in- 


structed.” 
We shall conclude by extracting the following 


“ Directions for repair of an old road, being the substance of a 
communication made toa Committee of the Houourable the 
House of Commons, in 1811, and published with the Report, 
by order of the House, with additions and alterations, deduced 
from actual practice during the last three years. 


, « Feb. 1, 1819. 

* Noaddition of materials is to be brought upon a road, unless 
in any part of it be found that there is not a quantity of clean stone 
equal to teu inches in thickness. 

“ The stone already in the road is to be loosed up and broken, 
soas no piece shall exceed six ounces in weight. 

‘© The road is then to be laid as flat as possible, a rise of three 
inches from the ceutre to the side is sufficient for a road thirty feet 
wide, 

‘‘ The stones, when loosened in the road, are to be gathered off 
by means of a strong, heavy rake, with teeth two and a half inches 
in length, to the side of the road, and there broken, and ou no ac- 
count are stones to be broken on the road. 

‘« When the great stones have been removed, and none left in 
the road exceeding six ounces, the road is to be put in shape, and a 
rake employed to smooth the surface, which will, at the same time, 
bring to the surface the remaining stone, and will allow the dirt to 
go down. 

“* When the road is so prepared, the stone that has been broken 
by the side of the road is then to be carefully spread on it. This. 
israther a nice operation, and the future quality of the road will 
greatly depend on the manner in which it is performed. The stone 
must not be laid on in shovels full, but scattered over the surface, 
one shovel full following another, and spreading over a considerable 
space, 
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«© Only asmall space of rod should be lifted’at once; five men 
in a gang should be set to lift it a// across: two men should con. 
tinue to pick up and rake off the large stones, and to form the 
road for receiving the broken stone; the other three should break 
stones—the brokea stone to be laid on as soon as the piece of road 
is prepared to receive it, and then break up another piece ; two or 
three yards at one lift is enough. 

‘¢ The proportioning the work among the five men must, of 
course, be regulated by the nature of the road ; when there are 
many very large stones, the three breakers may not be able to keep 
pace with the two men employed in lifting and forming, and when 
there are few large stones, the contrary may be the case ; of all this 
the surveyor must judge and direct. 

** But while it is recommended to lift and relay roads which have 
been made with large stone, or with large stone mixed with clay, 
chalk, or other mischievous materials, there are many cases in which 
it would be highly unprofitable to lift and relay a road, even if the 
materials should have been originally too large. 

‘** The road between Cirencester and Bath is made of stone too 
large in size, but it is of sofriable a nature that in lifting it becomes 
sand. In this case I recommended cutting down the high places, 
keeping the surface smooth, and gradually wearing out the mate- 
rials now in the road, and then replacing them with some stone of 
a better quality, properly prepared. 

‘* In like manner a part of the road in the Bath district is made 
of freestone which it would be unprofitable to lift. 

‘* At Egham in Surrey, it was necessary to remove the whole 
road, to separate the small portion of valuable materials from the 
mass of soft matter of which it was principally composed, which 
was removed at considerable expense before a road could be made 
again upon the site. : , 

‘¢ Other cases of several kinds have occurred, where a different 
method must be adopted, but which it is impossible to specify, and 
must be met by the practical skill of the officer whose duty it may 
be to superintend the repair of a road, and who must constantly 
recur to general principles. These principles are uniform, however 
much circumstances may differ, and they must form the guide by 
which his judgment must be always directed. | 

«© When additional stone is wanted, or a road that has consoli- 
dated by use, the old hardened surface of the road is to be loosened 
with a pick, in order to make the fresh materials unite with the 
old. 

‘«* Carriages, whatever be the construction of their wheels, will 
make ruts in a new road uatil it consolidates, however well the 
materials may be prepared, or however judiciously applied ; there- 
fore a careful person must attend for some time after the road 1s 
opened for use, to rake in the track made by wheels, 

‘© The only proper method of breaking stones, both for effect 
and economy, is by persons sitting ; the stones are to be placed 
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iy small heaps, and women, boys, or old men past hard labour, 
inust sit dowu with small hammers, and break them, so as none 
shall exceed six ounces in weight. 

‘¢ The tools to be used are, 

« Strong picks, but short from the handle to the points, for lifting 
the road. 

« Small hammers of about one pound weight in the head, the 
faceof the size of a new shilling, well steeled, with a short handle. 

‘© Rakes with wooden heads, ten inches in length, dnd iron 
teeth about two and a half inches in length, very strong for raking 
out the large stones when the road is broken up, and for keeping 
the rvad smooth after being relaid, and while it is consolidating. 

“ Very light broad-mouthed shovels to spread the broken stone, 
and to form the road. 

« Every road is to be made of broken stone, without mixture of 
earth, clay, chalk, or any other matter that will imbibe water, and 
be affected with frost; nothing is to be laid on the clean stove on 
pretence of binding ; broken stone will combine by its own angles 
into a smooth, solid sarface, that cannot be affected by vicissitudes 
of weather, or displaced by the action of wheels, which will-pass 
over it without a jolt, and cousequently without injury.” 


We would recommend Mr. M‘Adam’s book to the attention 
of all surveyors and practical road makers. We are of opinion 
that the hints it contains may be advantageously adopted in 
most, if not all parts of the kingdom. 














Observations on the Report of the Select Committee of the House 


of Lords relative to the Timber Trade. By a British Mer- 
chant. S8vo. Pp. 118. Richardson, Cornhill. 1821. 


Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons en 
the Timber Trade. 1821. 


Tuts pamphlet is the production of Stephen Cock, Esq. the Se- 
cretary of the London Society of Ship-owners, and so im- 
pressed are the ship-owners with the value of his services, that 
the Newcastle Society has voted him one hundred pounds as a 
gratuity for his labours. The case of the ship-owners is briefly 
this. Inthe year 1809, when the supply of timber from the 
Baltic was rendered precarious by the measures of the northern 
powers, who had prohibited our manufactures, the attention of 
Parliament was turned “ to the hitherto neglected, though 
abundant supplies to be found in our American colonies ;” and 
it was deemed adviseable, ‘ by adequate protection, to encou- 
rage the transport of them, to meet the exigency with which 
we were threatened. To accomplish this object, a virtual ex- 
emption from duty was granted to the timber imported from 
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our North American possessions, while a large addition was 
made to that levied on timber from the north of Europe, first, 
by the 49th Geo. III. c. 98, and in the ensuing year by the 
50th, c. 77, by which the duties of the preceding year were 
doubled, making the whole duty on northern timber, including 
the temporary duty imposed in the same years for the support, 
and during the continuance of the war, amount to 2l. 14s. 8d, 
per load”* [of fifty cubic feet.] A further increase of these 
duties took place ; and the total amount now payable on Baltic 
timber per load is 31. 5s. and on Norway deals 31. 17s. td, 
Under these circumstances the trade between this country and 
Canada has considerably increased. A large quantity of Ame- 
rican timber has been imported, and British manufactures to a 
considerable amount have been taken in exchange. Added to 
which, the trade being carried on solely in British ships, has 
caused a great increase in the number of vessels, and given 
employment to many seamen who would otherwise have been 
destitute. 

In the session of 1820 a committee was appointed in the 
House of Lords, on the motion of the Marquis of Lansdown, 
to consider of the present situation of our trade with foreign 
nations, and the best mode of extending it. This committee 
made a report relative to the timber duties, unfavourable to 
their continuance; and this report is the subject of animad- 
version in the pamphlet before us, the writer of which expresses 
his belief, ‘ that its recommendations, if acted upon, would 
be productive of consequences ruinous to our shipping, detri- 
mental to our colonial and manufacturing interests, and very 
injurious to the nation at large.” 

After shewing that a reduction of the duties on timber from 
8l. 5s. to 11. 15s. and on deals from 31. 17s. 1d. to 21. 1s. 9d. 
per load, as recommended by the committee, would prevent 
the Canada trade from maintaining itself in the market fora 
single week against the foreign timber, he proceeds to shew, 
from the documents annexed to the report, the extent of that 
trade, and consequently the extent of the direct sacrifice of 
British interests which it is proposed to make, to enable the 
countries which produce timber, but more especially Sweden 
and Norway, very greatly to increase their consumption of Bni- 
tish produce. 


‘s By the official accounts (Appendix, p. 126) it appears that 
the ships c/eared out from Great Britain alone, (exclusive of those 


~~ 





* Select Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
on foreign trade, 1821. : 
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from L[reland and other places, which may be estimated at one- 
fourth more) for the British North American colonies, in the year 
1819, amounted to 1520, of the burthen of 340,147 tons, navigated 
by 17,564 men :—that the ships which arrived in Great Britain 
from those colonies, (exclusive of those which went to Ireland und 
uther places, or were lost) amounted to 1446 ships of 351,488 
tons burthen, navigated by 16,395 seamen ; and that the real value 
of British and Irish produce and manufuctures exported to them 
in the last six years, (Appendix, p. 122) was as follows: 


In 1814 eeceeverteoenesene 4,119,393 17 7 
1815 @eeeeeveszeeeees 3,271,091 3 5 
BSIG ccccccccccccee 2,240,063 9 DO 


BOUT aceccescecesces 1,320,097 6 10 
IBIS .cccvcceccccee 1,019,420 6 5S 
IBID <r ccccceccccs 1,867,030 12 1 


“© The years 1814 and 1815 should, however, be excluded from 
the present consideration, as not exhibiting a correct view of the 
colonia! trade, a large portion of the goods exported in those years 
having gone to the supply of the United States, 

« Having thus presented a view of the valuable interests which 
it is proposed gradually to sacrifice, it may be fairly put to the 
understanding and unprejudiced judgment of every British sub- 
ject, whether these are interests that should, in the slightest degree, 
be exposed to hazard or prejudice, even if it were certain that such 
countries as Sweden and Norway, so little calculated by their cir- 
cumstances, even if they were by their inclinations, which is at 
least problematical, being thereby ‘ enabled,’ would be willing also 
to increase their consumption of British preductions ?? Ought it 
not, on the contrary, to be the first duty of British statesmen to 
protect, encourage, and extend these interests by all the means in 
their power, not merely for their own sake, but for the sake of 
those national objects which are dependent upon them.” 


Our readers know that we are advocates for the removal of 
all restraints upon foreign commerce, in the shape of duties 
and prohibitions, as far as such a removal can be accomplished 
without injuring the paramount interests of the empire. 
Where those restrictions are absolutely requisite for the pro- 
tection and encouragement of any essential branch of manu- 
facture, or necessary to the existence of our colonies, of course 
we cannot be understood as meaning to advise their repeal. 
We must say, that the duties on timber appear to us to be of 
this nature, The are two interests concerned in this question, 
that of the Canadian provinces, and that of the ship-owners of 
Britain, besides the interest of the empire, in the nursery of a 
brave and efficient race of seamen, ready to fight their coun- 
try’s battles, should their aid be wanting to humble any of ‘her 
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foes. The Canadian proprietors have been loud in their remon. 


Strances against any alteration in the present scale of duties ; 
and when it is recollected that the colonies cannot prosecute 
their trade in the mode most advantageous to them, but must 
confine themselves to the mother country, and be subject to 
such regulations as the legislature choose to recommend, surely 
their representations on a question which so vitally affects 
them, ought to have some weight. The ship-owners, too, who 
have risqued an immense capital in the trade, will be materially 
injured, many of them, perhaps, ruined by the removal of the 
duties, as the effect must be, (and indeed it is contemplated by 
the committee) to throw a great part of our shipping out of 
employ, and a large portion of our seamen will become paupers, 
and be compelled to resort to the parish for support. 

It is urged in the report, that “‘ the Canadian merchants were 
never led to believe, that the duties on foreign timber would 
be permanent,’ and that therefore the faith of government is 
not pledged to their continuance. It is, however, certain, that 
the merchants connected with the British provinces in North 
America were distinctly assured, that they might rely upon 
adequate encouragement, and the continued protection of the 
capitals which they were invited to embark in the trade. And 
the ship-owners were induced to risque their capital in building 
vessels for this trade, by the assurances held out in a letter 
from ‘ S. Cotterell” tothe chairman of a considerable body 
of ship-owners in Hull, dated, “ Council Office, Whitehall, 
April 18, 1810.” In this letter the ship-owners were assured, 
‘¢ that their Lordships had under consideration the expediency 
of submitting to Parliament, that additional duties should be 
imposed on the importation of foreign timber, with a view to 
give a decided preference to timber the growth of his Majesty’s 
colonies in North America, which is allowed to be imported 
duty free as the law now stands.” Mr. Cock very pertinently 
asks, 


* Upon so plain and unequivocal a declaration as this, what 
merchant would have hesitated to invest his capital—what ship- 
owner would have questioned his reliance on this resource for the 
employment of his shipping—or what reasonable person would 
have prophesied that, as soon as the realization of the objects pro- 
— by the course of policy thus publicly declared, should have 

tome most manifestly apparent, in the establishing an abundaot 
supply of timber at a cheap rate—the securing that independence 
of foreigners for this necessary article, which was so ardently de- 
sired—the furnishing employment for so large a proportion of ou 
shipping—and the providing a resource for our surplus population ; 
who would have believed, that when these objects should have bee® 
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thus happily accomplished, it would have been proposed to destroy 
at once this ‘ work and labour of our hands,’ and coldly to consign 
to destruction the very interests which the pursuits of these objects 
had created ?”? 

« Let us suppose, however, that nothing like a pledge had been 
given, what is there in the situation or circumstances of the North 
American colonies, or in those of the merchants and ship-owners 
engaged in trade with them, which should make it just or expedient 
to place them upon a less favourable footing than the other British 
colonies ? They, like the rest, are peopled by British subjects, 
but with a larger proportion of native English, Scotch, and Irish, 
than any of the others, They, like the rest, are compelled to em- 
ploy British ships only, and to take all their supplies of munufac- 
tures, &c. from the mother country : why, then, are their produc- 
tions less entitled to protection and encouragement than those of the 
sugar colonies ? Are the British manufactures which they take in 
return for their timber insignificant in amount ? They take annu- 
ally upwards of a million and a half sterling. Are the ships and 
seamen they employ of small importance ? They amount to one- 
fourth part of the whole shipping of the empire engaged in foreign 
trade. Are the sailors less hardy and useful? They are of the 
very best description of the good. The number of apprentices, too, 
is greater than is employed in any other trade, and the climate is 
particularly caleulated te make them hardy and expert. Under 
these circumstances, could it require a pledge from the British 
government to secure to such interests protection from the over- 
whelming competition of any foreigners whatever ?” 


The pamphleteer next proceeds to remark on the assertions 
in the Lords’ Report relative to the inferior quality of the Ca- 
nada timber ; but, as the Commons’ Report is at variance with 
that from the Lords, we shall quote the latter, as being perhaps 
ep yas than the authority, however respectable, of 

r. Cock. 


‘« Although the red pine of America,” says the report, ** is said 
by several witnesses to be equal-in quality to the fir from the north 
of Europe, yet the yellow pine of which the great importation con- 
sists, is stated, when used in this country, to be inferior to it, except 
for particular purposes, and in particular situations, from its sup- 
posed greater liability to dry rot, and comparative deficiency in 
strength and durability. At the same time there is reason to be- 
lieve, from other evidence, that much prejudice subsists on this 
head, and that in Lancashire, where the yellow pine has been a 
longer time in general use than in any other part of the kingdom, 
as well as in the neighbourhood of Shields, its qualities are consi- 
dered as more valuable than they are generally esteemed ; and 
there is repeated testimony that when used in America, both in the 
Construction of ships and buildings, it has been found to be free 
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from the particular defect alluded tv, and of a durability equal to 
that of the best timber of Europe.” 


Mr. Cock examines carefully all the statements in the re. 
port, and contrasts them with official documents ; and we think 
he clearly establishes the following facts : 


‘‘ Ist. That previous to the competition of the North American 
timber trade, when the duties were not half their present amount, 
the price of Baltic timber was higher to the consumer in this coun- 
try than it isnow ; or, with the same competition, than it is likely 
to become again. 

“« 9d, That the extension of the colonial wood trade has beep 
productive of a corresponding increased demand for British manu- 
factures. 

« 3d. That this trade has afforded support to many thousands 
of persons who have emigrated from the mother country ; and 
greatly added to the value and strength of the British possessions 
in North America. | 

‘* 4th. That it affords employment to many hundreds of British 
ships, and to many thousands of British seamen. 

‘© Sthly. That these important advantages have not been attended 
with any material diminution in the consumption of wood imported 
from countries in the north of Europe; and that, so far from our 
export of manufactures to those countries having declined, in pro- 
portion as the trade with the North American colonies has in- 
creased, the amount of such exports has been, of late years, even 

reater than before the existence of the colonial wood trade. 

‘‘ 6thly. That, notwithstanding the duty payable upon foreign 
wood, the importers thereof possess, upon the whole, decided ad- 
vantages in the British market, in the comparatively small expense 
of importing it, and the very general prejudice still remaining im 
favour of its quality. And that, notwithstanding the almost ex- 
clusive use of Baltic timber m the King’s yards, and the preference 
given to it in the construction of buildings of magnitude, the 
demand for Canada timber has increased as its qualities have be- 
come known. 

‘“« 7th. That therefore any reductien in the duties on the wood of 
the north of Europe, would, by placing the North American tim- 
ber upon.a more unfavourable footing than at present, give to the 
former such: decided advantages, as would:certainly and rapidly an- 
nibilate the trade with the British colonies. 

«© That the inevitable consequences would be, to aggravate the 
distresses of the British shipeowner ; to. put nearly a total stop to 
British ship-building ; to. reduce many thousands. of our sear 
men to. the alternative of begging for their bread, or entering into 
foreign. employ ; to cheek the growing prosperity. of the colonies; 
to deprive the mother country of one: of the most advantageou’ 
means of disposing of her surplus population ; to ruin the mer 
chants and others, who have embarked their capitals in saw-mills 
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and other local establishments in the colonies ; to convert the con- 
tent and loyalty of the colonists into the extreme of dissatisfaction ; 
to leave this country, as formerly, at the mercy of foreigners for 
the supply of an article of the first necessity ; to raise the price of 
wood upon the English consumer; and to diminish the exports of 
British goods, and thus aggravate the distress of our manufacturers 
and merchants, 

“Un the other hand, by affording liberal encouragement to co- 
lonization, great relief may be obtained by this country; the 
strength and security of the colonies be increased, and Canada ena- 
bled, a third time, to resist the efforts of the United States, whose 
sanguine hope of becoming the possessors of our fine provinces, is 
stimulated by the conviction that the loss of our Newfoundland 
fishery, of our West India islands, and, fivally, of our naval supe 
riority, must inevitably follow,” 


The report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
proceeds on the same principle as that of the Lords, but it 
purposes to effect its ends more gradually. It recommends 
areduction of the duties on Baltic timber of 10s. per load, and 
an imposition of 10s. per load on that imported from Canada, 
together with some alteration in the duties on deals, &c. This 
subject is now under consideration in the Commons, and 
we trust it will meet with that attention its importance de- 
serves. 
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The invariable Principles of Poetry; in a Letter addressed to 
Thomus Campbell, Esq. occasioned by some. critical Observa- 
tions in his Specimens of British Poets, particularty relating to 
the Poetical Character of Pope. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 
Longman and Co. 1819. 


A Vindication of the late Editor of Pope’s Works, from some 
Charges brought against him by a writer in the Quarterly Re- 
view for October, 1820 ; with further Observations on ‘* the 
Invariable Principles of Poetry; and a full Exposure of the 
mode of criticising adopted by Octavius Gilchrist, Esq. F.A.S. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, author of a Letter to Mr. Camp- 
bell on “ the Invariable Principles of Poetry,” &c. Printed 
in Nos. 33, 34, and 35, of the Pamphleteer. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected. Cadell, Strand. 1821. 


Tas first of these had lain by us some time, because it ap- 
peared to us as containing such truisms respecting the prin- 
ciples of poetry, that to review it was a waste of time and 
paper. We were much astonished, however, to find this an- 
swer to Mr, Campbell most roughly treated in the Quarterly 
No. 276, Vol, 60, May, 1821. x 
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Review for October, 1820. It was sufficiently plain that the 
article proceeded from the pen of one who bore some grudge 
against Mr. Bowles, and of course .we did not even then inter- 
meddle in the quarrels of authors. About the following Febru- 
ary appeared in the London Magazine a most insulting attack 
on that gentleman, in an article professedly written by one 
Gilchrist, whose father was a miller of Stamford. Provoked 
by these successive injuries, which affected him no less in his 
moral than in his critical character, Mr. Bowles replied in the 
Pamphleteer, attributing both the above articles to Gilchrist, 
who, however, was the author of the most malignant one only, 
This reply is now published by itself, together with a sequel on 
the poetical character of Pope, with some farther remarks on 
Gilchrist. We shall lay the substance of these pamphlets 
before our readers, and endeavour to do Mr. Bowles that justice 
which seems to have been denied him elsewhere. 

In Mr. Bowles’s edition of Pope’s works, he laid down, not 
asa pew canon, but a well-known one, the following opinion: 


‘* All images drawn from what is BEAUTIFUL or SUBLIME in the 
works of nature, are MORE beautiful and, sublime than images 
drawn from art, and are therefore more poetical. | In like manner, 
those passions of the human heart which belong to nature in 
general, are, per se, more adapted to the HIGHER SPECIES of poetry, 
than those which are derived from incidental and transient man- 
ners,” 


On this Mr. Campbell made some critical remarks in the 
Morning Chronicle, and to these Mr. B. published the answer 
at the head of this article. ‘The remarks and the reply were 
both drawn up in the language, and with the sentiments of 
gentlemen and scholars treating upon an abstract question. 
We do not think it necessary to shew how Mr. B. has proved 

‘his position, for we trust our readers are aware that it is nearly 
impossible to impart sublimity, the soul of poetry, to works of 
art, or transient manners. ‘To describe them poetically is 
itselfi a.chef-d’ceuvre. It is this achievement. which gives 
value to Pope’s Rape of the Lock. ‘The lines are well con- 
structed, the incidents beautifully described, the. introduction 
of the sylphs and gnomes raise them above the common events 
of a tea-drinking party ; some severe strokes of satire are in- 
terspersed, and the whole is finished off with that curious feli- 
city at which Pope was a perfect adept. But where will you 
find a sublime passage in the whole? The sublime, says Lon- 
ginus, not only persuades, but electrifies the reader ; when properly 
introduced, it carries all before it like a thunderbolt, and immedi- 
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ately exhibits the collected powers of the writer. Longinus'4 
Pearce, p. 6 and 9. 

But should any of our readers wish’ to see the subject ex- 
pluined more fully, we recommend this reply to their perusal, 
ft is very pleasing and very satisfactory. 

What induced the writer of the article in the Quarterly Review 
to rage so violently against this reply, and:to attempt misrepre- 
sentation by way of refutation, we know not ;. but we. will assert 
that having at this: moment.botli articles before us, the pas- 
sages which we shall quote as complained of by Mr. By are 
accurately cited from the Quarterly Critic in, their. perverted 
state, and that the passages’ which should have been added are 
actually in the Reply. ) | 


‘© How dare such an ‘ unblushing calumoiator’ not only pervert 
the honest expressions of my feelings, but attribute. to me, that’ 
had charged Pope with ‘ taking a bribe to suppress a satire,’ who 
have recorded in vain, in two publications, my disbelief ! 

“ One circumstance is;mentioned by Horace Walpole,, whieh, if 
true, was indeed flagitious, Walpole informs Gray, that the cha- 
racter of Atossa was shewn to the Dachess of Buckingham and 
the Duchess: of Marlborough ; that Pope: received a thousand 
pounds from the Duchess of Murlborough, promisitig, on these 
terms, to suppress it ; that he took the money, and then published 
it ! 

“ T had already expressed warmly, whai I feltiat the baseness of 
such transaction, IF TRUE; not at all implying, that I believed it 
true. My £ Life’ contains the following remarks en. it, and these 
remarks are republished in the letter to Campbell; and here isa 
man, who has read. those. remarks, and having first perverted my 
obvious meaning, teHs me I charge Pope with ‘ taking a bribe to 
suppress a satire, and then publishing, it.’ 

“ Here then, again, I must quote my own words: 

«© A story so base ought not for a moment to be admitted, 
solely on the testimony of Walpole ; till there is other proof besides 
the assertion of Walpole, the same candour which made us REJECT 
what, upow no better foundation, was said’ of Addison, ought to 
make us reject, with equal readiness, the welief of a eircumstance 
$0 DEROGATORY to the character of Pope. _ 

“« « Whatever can be proved ought not to be rejected ; whatever 
(charge) has no other foundation than the ‘ zpse dixit” of an adver- 
sary is entitled. to NO: REGARD.’—Note on Pope. 

** Let me now ask, how could. any, one, with the honourable 
feelings of an honest heart, keep in the dark, purposely, this testi- 
mony in Pope's favour: I say purposely, for the book was before 
him, out of which, 


© With all th’ invidious malice of a shrew,’—~( Cowper.) 


he has picked every thing that he thought would’ make me appear 
xX 2 
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prejudiced, and studiously omitted whatever was contrary to his own 
unjust and exasperated prejudice? How could any one, I repeat, 
without feelings of ‘deep, deep’ shame—without being lost and 
dead to every sense of candid ur generous feelings—hold up and 
émblazon to the broad day, with colours furnished from his own 
cemgrns and distorting ‘ spleen,’ every thing a sacred regard 
to truth made me say, which might appear derogatory to Pope’s 
amiable character, and yet shut his eyes, on purpose, to those pas- 
sages where | have denied the charges brought unjustly against 
him, or spoken of his virtues? I should indeed, have ‘ BLUSHED’ 
to have acted in this manner.” 


Now what makes this conduct more atrocious in the Quarterly 
Critic is, that Mr. B. had already complained of similar mis- 
representations by Mr. Campbell, attributing it to having seen 
the work that he would seem to review only in the Edinburgh 
Review. This is so curious a specimen of reviewing, and shews 
with what carelessness these important matters are performed 
in some places, that we shall give the whole passage from the 
Reply, observing, that the parts marked as quotations are all to 
be found in the Lire of Pope, so that the miserable Quarterly 
Critic must have impudently falsified, first the Life, and next 
the Reply, noticing that very oversight in Mr. Campbell. 


‘« Immediately after you have made the charge of ‘ exaggerat- 
ing,’ you mention an anecdote relating to Pope’s conduct to the 
Duchess of Marlborough. You prove that it could not have been 
true; and who would not suppose, from its mention immediately 
succeeding the charge of exaggeration, that [ had countenanced, 
at least, this calumny ? Now what is the fact? Walpole first 
brought forward the charge. Warton quoted Walpole, and I let 
the Misetvikions remain; not for the sake of injuring Pope, but 
for recording my DISDAIN OF SUCH UNFOUNDED SLANDER! 
My words, which you never saw, or have, I will hope foryetfully, 
omitted, are these : 

s* © One circumstance is mentioned by Horace Walpole, which, 
if true, was indeed flagitious, Walpole informs’ Gray, that the 
character of Atossa was shewn to the Duchess of Buckingham and 
to the Duchess of Marlborough; that Pope received a THOUSAND 
POUNDs from the Duchess of Marlborough, promising, on these 
terms, to suppress it; that he TOOK THE MONEY, and then pub- 
lished it.’ 

‘* Now as you spoke of this circumstance immediately after hav- 
ing charged me with exaggeration, what must the inference be ? at 
least, that I admitted the story, or, from invidious feelings towards 
Pope, let it remain without notice! Will the reader believe that 
my observations are literally these : 

‘< ¢ A story so base ought not for a moment to be admitted, 
solely on the testimony of Walpole. Pope certainly was not 4 
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favourite, on account of political differences, with the Walpoles, 
though he received civilities from Sir Robert; and till there‘is 
other proof, besides the ex parte evidence and sole assertion of 
Walpole, the same candouf which made us reject what, upun no 
better foundation, was said of Addison, ought to make us reject, 
with equal readiness, the belief of a circumstance so derogatory to 
the character of Pope ! , 

«© Whatever can be proved, ought not to be rejected ; whatever 
(charge) has no other foundation than the ipse dixit of an adver- 
sary, is intitled to NO REGARD, particularly when the first essential 
of (moral) character is concerned.’— Bowles. 

‘© Author of the Specimens of British Poets, is this EXaAGGr- 
RATION ? Let me be permitted to say a few words more in self- 
defence.” 


No, Mr. Bowles, it is not necessary. That Mr. Campbell 
has contented himself with the Edinburgh Review, :is quite 
evident, and we hope he will do so no more. But for the wil- 
ful malignity of the Quarterly Critic what account can be 
given? We shall produce only one more instance of the 
mental obliquity under which this Quarterly Critic labours. 


« After what is said of the ‘ wild speculations’ of Lord Mon- 
boddo, and the ‘ honest curate in the wilds of Devonshire,’ these 
words occur :— 

“ ¢It is only on this principle that we can aceount for the injury 
inflicted on Pope by the strange proceedings of his last Editor, 
who having possessed himself of the ravings of all the dunces on 
their arch-enemy, dwelled on them till their sinister influence ope- 
rated on his imagination, and prompted him to hesitate, and sug- 
gest, and surmise away every amiable characteristic of the Poet ; 
and, INCREDIBLE AS IT MAY APPEAR, to accuse him of the con- 
TRARY DISPOSITIONS !” 

‘* Thus, then, I have not only ‘ aggravated’ all ¢ infirmities’ into 
‘viciousness,’ but, ‘INCREDIBLE AS IT MUST APPEAR,’ havin 
‘ surmised away EVERY AMIABLE CHARACTERISTIC,’ have Ram 
Pope of the CONTRARY DISPOSITIONS ! That is to say, I have 
turned his friendships into hatreds, his affectionate duty and tender 
love for hisaged mother into cold-hearted ingratitude, his general 
benevolence into feelings of malevolence. 

‘© To shew whether or tot £ deserve it, | place before the public 
those extracts which were before the eyes of this man when he 
wrote ;— 

‘«« « This year he (Pope) lost his aged mother, who had gradually 
sunk before his eyes into the extremest imbecility of age, and whose 
‘cradle of parting repose he had so Jong rocked with solicitude 
and affection,’ &c. Whatever irritation he might sometimes have 
experienced, he no sooner turned his eyes on those he loved, but his 
passions seemed to subside, and his spirit became gentle. Hence, 
in his severest denunciations of satirical indignation, he so often 
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and.so delightfully interests us by unexpected, touches of domestic 


tenderness.’—-Life of Pope, p. 92. oh 
«« « No poet, perhaps, ever left the world with greater genera} 


testimonies to his virtues and his genius. —p. 118. 

«6 « Whatever might baye been his defects, he could not have had 
many bad qualities, who never lost a friend, and whom Arbuthnot, 
Gay, Bathurst, Lyttleton, Fortescue, and Murray, esteemed and 
loped through Jife.’—p. 131, | 

s « That he wasa most dutiful. and affectionate son, a kind master, 
a sincere friend, and, geuerally speaking, a benevolent man, is up- 


doubted.’—p. 120. 
‘© Now, Sir, whoever you are, I take you ov your word, | Either 


you have said what, if true, ought indeed to make me ‘-hang my 
head, and d/ush to think myself a man ;’ or if what you asserted 
is false, and you knew it to be false, which you must have done, 
you, if you have the heart of a man—~I will not say of a.cbristian— 
ovght to ‘blush,’ Westand not before the pudblie only, but before 
Him who ‘meade us.’ It must tarn out, * by biat,’ * suggestion,’ 
or ‘ sunmise,’ If what you have laid to my change be true, that jhe 
was ‘a most mn-dutiful, un-affectionate son, a false friend,’ &c. &c. 

‘© There you stand, Sir, exposed, aud no sophistry, no vaporing 
declamation will help you out. There you stand, aud if not 
* blushing’ for your atrocious calumny, I must believe your Editor 
will § blush’ for you.” | 

We trust our readers shudder at the cold-blooded atrocity 
now before them, And yet, alas! in the concerns of domestic 
life we .could give parallel instances of calumny more mialig- 
nant, and of misrepresentation more atroeious. _ How the 
mind can overlook the recollection of that all-seeing Judge 
unto whom al! hearts are open, and from whom no secrets are 
hid, is to. us mest mysterious. Does it arise from latent ‘nsa- 
nity, or is it produced by the constant use of pernicious drugs, 
which first intoxicate, and then irritate the mental powers ? 

We come now to the author of an article in the London 
Magazine. This is avowed by a person of the name of Gil- 
christ, and justified if a second letter to Mr. Bowles. In both 
of them he endeavours to support the charges made in the 
Quarterly Review, and even to extend them. With such yiru- 
lenee does he write against Mr. B. as to have represented him 
as charging Pope with attemptiag to violate Lady W. Montague, 
because Mr. B. records, that in his intercourse with her Lady- 
ship, encouraged by her freedom, the poet presumed too far, 
and was repulsed! ‘fhe repulse is described by the critic in 
the Quarterly as a rude burst of laughter from the lady, whieh 
immediately banished the whining lover from the Paradise of 
fools, Sothat Mr. B,’s account of this licentious transaction 
(for the lady was a married woman) is far more subdued and 
favourable to the poet, than that of his first critic, which 
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makes the envenomed rage of Gilchrist still more astonishing. 
The following instance, with Mr. B.’s remarks thereon, ae 
bear us out in reprobating Mr. G,’s conduct by the strongest 
terms our language affords. 


« In the London Magazine for February, 1820, appeared, in a 
Review of Spence’s Anecdotes, the following sentence : 

« ¢ These testimonies to the worth and virtue uf the poet, not 
consorting with the purpose of Mr, Bowles, he has preferred the 
representaticns of his enemies ; and having, with an obliquity up- 
exampled iu an editor, RESOLVED to ASPERSE the moral reputation 
of his author, it was necessary that he should AFFEcT to sneer at 
the friendly representations of a chronicler actuated by feelings 
so unlike his own! The general defamation of Pope’s character 
Mr. Bowles shares with Curl, Gildon, &c.; but the INQUISITION 
which he has instituted into the poet’s attachment to Martha 
Blount, is eminently his own, though the PRURIENCY WITH WHICH 
HIS NOSE IS LAID TO THE GROUND to SCENT SOME TAINT in their 
connection, and the ANATOMICAL MINUTENESS with 
which he EXAMINEs and determines on the physical constitution of 
Pope, might, in charity, be deemed only unseemly ina layman, and 
occasional critic ;—in an editor, and a CLERGYMAN, such condact 
appears to us INDECENT and INSUFFERABLY DISGUSTING !’ 

‘« How deeply offensive to every sense of decency ought those 
passages to be, which could call for such a disgusting description. 
If I had written any thing in the life of Pope, which might fairly 
be thought to merit such a representation, [ should deserve the re- 
probation of every pure and every honourable mind ; but if no idea 
that could justify such a coarse caricature ever entered my head— 
if, having looked through all the volumes of the last edition of 
Pope, to find a passage which could justify such monstrous exayge- 
rations, 1 have looked in vain, then { think the hiterary public will 
pronounce the writer of it to be the most ‘ barefaced dealer in 
vulgarity, indecency, and slander, that cotemporary criticism can 
show,’ 

“ The writer of this sentence, extracted from the London Ma- 
gazine, is Octavius Giicartist! | do not say this unadvisedly, 
for he has himself explicitly admitted it, calling it * ny castiga- 
tion . 

The life of Pope, as compiled by. Mr. Bowles, is certainly 
more favourable to his memory than that by Dr. Johnson, and 
it is equally certain that in his editorial capacity Mr. B. seems 
never to have forgotten that he was a christian and a clergy- 
man. We therefore attribute the malignant envy by which 
he is pursued to the excellence of his private character, and 
the success of his writings. We are happy to add, that he has 
so completely triumphed over these two serpents in this Vin- 
dication, that we think they will not return to the charge, and 
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we therefore hasten to dismiss the dirty subject with that ab- 
horrence which such malevolence deserves. 

But in this, as it were, personal controversy, much discussion 
has arisen respecting the personal and poetic character of Pope, 
on which we shall be expected to say something. Therefore 
first of the first. 

Let no admirer of Pope presume to compare his character 
with that of Addison, as seems to be done by the Quarterly 
Critic. Addison was indeed what every man must wish him- 
self to be, just, upright, honest, pious, generous, and in abl 
respects a consistent christian. Of him it may be truly said, 


Servetur ad nnum 
Qualis ab incepto. 


As he lived, so he died. Death, that test of sincerity, proved 
himsto be at heart what his outward appearance.bespoke. / 
have sent for you to see how a christian dies. What a volume 
of instruction to a young nobleman does that sentence convey. 
Here faith, hope, and charity, are all united in a single act, and 
that act the last of a good man’s life. And no man, no chris- 
tian we mean, can contemplate that scene without exclaiming, 
May I die the death of the righteous, and may my last end be 
like this. Between the two, in short, there can be no compart- 
son. Pope’s virtues are at best doubtful, but his vices very 
certain. His affection for his parents seems the most brilliant 

art of his private character which has been well ascertained. 
No other virtue can be imputed to him, of which some of his 
commentators do not doubt the existence. Of his selfishness, 
sensuality, and licentious habits, no one doubts. Well, there- 
fore, may Mr. Bowles declare, 


‘¢ [abide by every thing [have said in the Prefuce to Pope's 
Letters, though I cannot say the same respecting many notes, par 
ticularly ry which you have pointed out—but | have little fears 
for the poetical criticisms. I think also you will vever prove, that 
the mind of Pope was not disingenuous, and bis conduct often 
ungenerous. [do not beheve you can successfully defend him, 
with respect to Addison, or Lady Mary, aud the corsammate art 
with which he conducted the plot that led to the publication of 
his own letters ; which, in my opinion, by comparison of the real 
und amended letters, is now put beyond a doubt. His outery 
against Mrs. Thomas, in her day of distress, for doing that which 
he wanted to have done, and afterwards did himself, was as bypo- 
critical as his conduct to her was unforgiving. His grossness will 
live as long as the beautiful but seductive Eloisa, and his vindictive 
animosity to Addison, by the damning fact, recorded, not by me, 
but by himself, in the Miscellanies. * that he was sorry THESE 
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VERSES were adinitted,’ which he afterwards transferred to his works, 
potwithstanding what he had said, there to remain for ever, a mo- 
nument of his unappeased and unappeasable resentment. And I 
beg to be understood, that, though [ did not, as editor, accuse him 
of the GRossEsT /icentiousness, but a mixture of licentiousness, I 
now, without fear, accuse hin of the GRossEsT.” 


Let, then, his eulogists place this idol where they please, 
but let it be far, far below the incomparable Addison. 

Of his poetic character we have already hinted our opinion. 
He was undoubtedly a poet, and in his particular line of ele- 
gant and accurate execution, unequalled in modern times. 
But he was not sublime. ‘To give our idea by a reference to 
the works of nature and art, take this example. Let a man 
stand at the head of Loch Ness, between it and the Caledonian 
canal. On one side he has a stupendous effort of art, an in- 
Jand sea capable of floating a frigate. Its sides are cut accu- 
rately straight, its banks are shelving down gradually without a 
chasm. ‘They are secured by wharfing and coping. Roads 
are constructed along their summits, and all that can contribute 
to security, expedition, and commerce, are here united with a 
degree of science unparalleled, and at an expense unrestrained. 
On the other hand he has Malfourvony towering to the skies, 
four thousand feet above the level of the sea. Its rugged 
sides, clothed with the trees of the forest, interspersed with the 
yellow laburnum, and broken by chasms, down which torrents 
of pure and sparkling water roar to the lake beneath. If, in 
contemplating this contiguous scenery on his right and on his 
left, a man cannot perceive the difference between natural sub- 
limity and artificial effect at a glance, let him refrain from 
farther effort—we cannot explain colours to the blind. Thus, 
again, how sublime are Lord Byron’s descriptions of the 
ocean. Oh that he would try to give sublimity to a descrip- 
tion of this canal ; it would be an instance for the instruction 
of all future critics. 

But not only is the abrupt and dreadful a source of subli- 
mity ; the moving and the pathetic equally produce it. Who 
can read, and not feel, the meeting of Douglas and Ellen in 
the second canto of the Lady of the Lake ? 


« Some Sratings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven,” &c. 


Not less sublime is the moon-light scene at Melrose Abbey. 


For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Giid but to flout the ruins gray, 
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The pensive impression made on the mind by lines like these 
evince them to possess that pathos without which nothing can 
be sublime. Individual manners, or human arrangements, 
may be, indeed, described in harmonious lines, but have no 
other claim to the title of poetry. There exists a tameness 
in all the efforts of art which prevents any delineation of those 
efforts from raising strong emotions in the soul. What one 
man has done another may do, is the calm recollection pro- 
duced in the mind, ‘The Quarterly Critic talks, indeed, pom- 
pously of in-door nature, and would persuade us that the 
artificial manners of the drawing-room might be sublimely 
described, We think them more suitable for burlesque, as 
Pope himself,seems to have thought in the very poem so much 
referred to. 


See fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes, 
Nor fear’d the chief th’ unequal fight to try, 
Who sought no more than on his foe to die, 
But this bold lord with manly strength endued, 
She with one finger and athumb subdued. 
Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 
A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw ; 
The gnomes direct to every atom just 

The pangent grains of titillating dust. 
Sudden with starting tears each eye o’erflows, 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 


‘This, too, is the catastrophe of the piece, the hero overcome 
by a pinch of snuff. 

Another remark must be made respecting Pope. He has 
little, very little, of his own. The chief of his works are 
imitations and translations. It was his excellence to transfuse 
into his own language the thoughts of others, and to give them 
a polish, in many cases, superior to what they originally pos- 
sessed. Yet this polish, this extreme labour, often has an 
anti-poetic effect, as his translation of Homer too frequently 
shews. And the cold hand of correction has no doubt de- 
prived the world of many sublime passages produced by the 
fervour of the moment. ‘This fervour Pope does not appear to 
have possessed. If he approaches towards the pathetic in the 
epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, it may be attributed to his giving 
vent, as is supposed, to his own feelings. Mutatis mutands, 
he performed Eloisa to Lady W. Montague’s Abelard. There 
is also some natural warmth in the Elegy on an Unfortunate 
Lady. How far he was here personally concerned, cannot be 
ascertained. It is said that an intimate acquaintance subsisted 
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between the lady and the poet. Still, as Dr, Johnson’, has 
observed, if Pope be not a poet, where can we find poetry? A 
poet he certainly was, and that of an high order, but not of the 
highest. 

Ingenium cui sit cui mens divinior atque os 

Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem. 


= ___________._-- | 


What is Life ? and other Poems. By Thomas Bailey. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 1820. 


Durine the contest between the Rev. Mr. Bowles and Lord 
Byron, on the question of Pope’s character as a poet, it be- 
comes rather an arduous task to review a poem. However, 
this writer deprecates severe criticism, and that with some 
shew of reason. For he does not presume that he has sent 
out a chef-d’ceuvre, but merely an experiment, to try whether 
what he writes is worth reading. He is, in fact, not one of a 
literary profession, but in the midst of business and worldly 
cares, finds time to amuse his mind by literary pursuits. This, 
indeed, is mot an uncommon circumstance. Our improved 
modes of education enable young men to go beyond the usual 
limits of a mercantile education, and not a few visit the uni- 
versity before they take their, seat in the counting-house. 
Besides, sometimes a natural strength of mind will shew itself 
unexpectedly when brought into action by some exciting cause, 
Thus, for instance, when Popery was making an alarming pro- 
gress in Glasgow, and Protestants were voluntarily contributing 
to the building and adorning an idol temple, a Mr. M‘Gawin, a 
merchant, suddenly stepped forward, and has attacked aad 
exposed the leading errors of that meretricious faith in a most 
popular, pleasing, and convincing manner. What the pulpits 
of Glasgow either did not attempt, or could not effect, has 
been accomplished by the pen of a layman with a faciftty 
which might have done honour to a well-redde divine. 

The author of this little volume candidly gives an account 
of his own occupation, his reasons for publishing, and. his 
mode of composing, which we shall detail in his own words. 


‘* Peers, ’squires, divines, revenue officers, soldiers, sailors, cob- 
blers, labourers, aud a long et cetera besides, of professions learned 
and unlearued, are at present represented by their respective bands, 
with all descriptions of instruments, from the geuaine lyre of 
Apollo to the thrummivg hurdy gurdy of au itinerant beggar; but 
@ rhyming shopkeeper has, I believe, the novelty of being rara avis 
lu the assembly, at Icast amongst conteyporary pretenders, to the 
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‘art divine.’ So much for one ground of apology. But, Sir, my 
emerge defence for this intrusion upon public notice lies here :— 

have, from my youth been accustomed to pot down my thoughts, 
and speculations, and fancies, if writing, during moments of lej- 
sure from the pursuits of trade; though seldom but to give vent 
to some strong feeling of my heart, which a peculiar circumstance 
or situation hus given rise to; and I have, upon some of those occa- 
sions, written in prose, at others in rhyme, and that without any pre. 
meditation, but merely because the expression appeared most readily 
to take that turn. Aud I now publish this small selection of pieces to 
ascertain whether what [ have written is worth any other person's 
reading—for, to speak the truth, Mr. Printer, | have almost written 
ar to a stand still for some time past, especially in the way of 
versification. The pleasure of making rhymes for nobody to hear 
or read but myself, or at most an intimate friend or two, appears to 
be losing its charm, and J shall be happy either in acquiring a little 
additional stimulus to exertion, or in being cured of a propensity 
which, though at all times productive to me of gratification, is oc- 
casionally attended with inconvenience. 

‘* My study, Sir, has been like the pedlar’s dwelling, every where. 
The street, the field, the river side, my shop, my hearth, my cham- 
ber ; aud [ believe that [ can with truth assert, that never in my life 
yet have [ been enabled to devote a single half day uninterrupted!y 
to literary pursuits. My escritoir, like his merchandize, carned 
always in my pocket, for the purpose of committing ideas or ex- 
pressions to writing, which might suggest themselves during a mo- 
mentary abstraction of mind from the scenes which surrounded 
me, or the business in which my hands were engaged, though :t 
was not unfrequently days, and sometimes even weeks, before | had 
opportunity of rendering them, in any degree, available to the pur- 
pose [ had in view. From which cause, partly, there is occasional |; 
throughout the poems a harshness of expression, a want of unity 
in the connexion of ideas, of correctness in the choice of words, of 
harmony in the arrangement of syllables, of energy in the deve- 
lopement of principles, of propriety in the application of figures, 
which will discover themselves to the most superficial reader, an¢ 
immediately convince the critic that the productions are not thos 
of a regularly traived literary man.” 


After this confession we scarcely know how to treat our au- 
thor. For he seems both conscious of his defects and their 
cause, Let us, then, give him what praise he really deserves. 
And here the high tone of morality and religion which per- 
vades the whole of these poems deserves particular commen 
dation. The impromptu on closing the first canto of Dov 
Juan is a severe reprimand addressed to the noble author, wh? 
might hence learn how even a shopkeeper is disgusted with his 
licentious sentiments, while his poetry is admired. We fea! 





pal 
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many in the higher ranks are incapable of such discrimination. 
His reflections on life are peculiarly just. After pointing out 
the usual disappointments and trials we meet with, and making 
those observations upon them which have been constantly 
made before, Mr. Bailey advances others which are neither 
usually made nor regarded, and which we therefore shall here 
lay before our readers. 


« Say, WHATIs LIFE? what, but a fev’rish dream |! 

Whose ev’ry inoment with delusions teem ; 

Where verdant fields, and sunny, cloudless skies, 

Hope’s magic hand at distance bids to rise, 

And beam, with cheering |ustre, on our eyes ; 
Whilst dread reality still ever brings 

The stormy scene upon his sable wings, 

And round our heads the pelting tempest flings ; 

Whilst youthful visions of long promis’d bliss 

Are found by waking age to end in this; 

Thet heav’n with cares the cup of life still fills, 

And shifting scenes are but successive ills ; 

But thence assert not, ‘ Man was made in vain,” 

Because, that doom’d to struggle here with pain, 

And feel temptations vex his ardent soul, 

And o’er his head affliction’s billows roll, 

He shares the discipline which nghteous heav’n, 

In all things wise, has to its creatures giv’n, 

Life is the crucible in which is tried, 

Whether the soul to heav’n or hell's allied, 

The fiery test, the furnace where refin’d, 

It leaves the dross of earthlmess behind, 

And issues, perfected in ev'ry grace, 

Fit to appear before its Maker's face, 

An honour’d vessel mm the courts above, 

Adorw’d with emblems of eternal Love : 

Or where, like some hase ore of worthless kind, 

The earthly heart, the low, polluted mind, 

That after God nor holiness aspires, 

A victim falls to sin's unhatiow’d fires. 

Life is a school with much instruction fraught, 

Where calm submission’s rigid forms are taught, 

And patience, discipline, and duty's rules, 
Learn’d by the wise, but proudly scorn’d by fools,) 
he course design’d by heav’n’s ommiscient plan, 

To curb the proud, rebellious heart of man ; 

Where deep afflictions are th’ appointed means, 

By which from earth the sensual heart He weans ; 

And sorrow’s hand is oft-times sent to shew, 

To warn our souls of some impending woe. 

"Tis not ‘midst scenes of sunny pomp and glare, 

Where flows the humble penitential tear ; 
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‘art divine.” So much for one ground of apology. But, Sir, my 
principal defence for this intrusion upon public notice lies here ;— 
I have, from my youth been accustomed to pot down my thoughts, 
and speculations, and fancies, in writing, during moments of lei- 
sure from the pursuits of trade; though seldom but to give vent 
to some strong feeling of my heart, which a peculiar circurstance 
or situation has given rise to; and I have, upon some of those occa- 
sions, written in prose, at others in rhyme, and that without any pre. 
meditation, but merely because the expression appeared most readily 
to take that turn. And I now publish this small selection of pieces to 
ascertain whether what [ have written is worth any other person's 
reading—for, to speak the truth, Mr. Printer, lL have almost written 
myself to a stand still for some time past, especially in the way of 
versification. The pleasure of making rhymes for nobody to hear 
or read but myself, or at most an intimate friend or two, appears to 
be losing its charm, and J shall be happy either in acquiring a little 
additional stimulus to exertion, or in being cured of a propensity 
which, though at all times productive to me of gratification, is oc- 
casionally attended with inconvenience. 

«6 My study, Sir, has been like the pedlar’s dwelling, every where, 
The street, the field, the river side, my shop, my hearth, my cham- 
ber ; and I believe that [ can with truth assert, that never in my life 
yet have I been enabled to devote a single half day uninterruptedly 
to literary pursuits. My escritoir, like his merchandize, carried 
always in my pocket, for the purpose of committing ideas or ex- 
pressions to writing, which might suggest themselves during a mo- 
mentary abstraction of mind from the scenes which surrounded 
me, or the business in which my hands were engaged, though it 
was not unfrequently days, and sometimes even weeks, before I had 
opportunity of rendering them, in any degree, available to the pur- 
pose I had inview. From which cause, partly, there is occasionally 
throughout the poems a harshness of expression, a want of unity 
in the connexion of ideas, of correctness in the choice of words, of 
harmony io the arrangement of syllables, of energy in the deve- 
lopement of principles, of propriety in the application of figures, 
which will discover themselves to the most superficial reader, and 
immediately convince the critic that the productions are not those 
of a regularly traived literary man.” 


After this confession we scarcely know how to treat our au- 
thor. For he seems both conscious of his defects and theif 
cause. Let us, then, give him what praise he really deserves. 
And here the high tone of morality and religion which pet- 
vades the whole of these poems deserves particular commet- 
dation. The impromptu on closing the first canto of Don 
Juan is a severe reprimand addressed to the noble author, who 
might hence learn how even a shopkeeper is disgusted with his 
licentious sentiments, while his poetry is admired. We feat 
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many in the higher ranks are incapable of such discrimination. 
His reflections on life are peculiarly just. After pointing out 
the usual disappointments and trials we meet with, and making 
those observations upon them which have been constantly 
made before, Mr. Bailey advances others which are neither 
usually made nor regarded, and which we therefore shall here 
lay before our readers, 


















































«Say, WHAT IS LIFE ? what, but a fev’rish dream ! 

Whose ev’ry inoment with delusions teem ; 
Where verdant fields, and sunny, cloudless skies, 
Hope’s magic hand at distance bids to rise, 
And beam, with cheering lustre, on our eyes ; 
Whilst dread reality still ever brings 
The stormy scene upon his sable wings, 
And round our heads the pelting tempest flings ; 
Whilst youthful visions of long promis’d bliss 
Are found by waking age to end in this; 
That heav’n with cares the cup of life still fills, 
And shifting scenes are but successive ills ; 
But thence assert not, ‘ Man was made in vain,’ 
Because, that doom’d to struggle here with pain, 
And feel temptations vex his ardent soul, 
And o’er his head affliction’s billows roll, 
He shares the discipline which righteous heav’n, 
In all things wise, has to its creatures giv’n, 
Life is the crucible in which is tried, 
Whether the soul to heav’n or hell’s allied, 
The fiery test, the furnace where refin’d, 
It leaves the dross of earthliness behind, 

: And issues, perfected in ev’ry grace, 

Fit to appear before its Maker's face, 

An honour’d vessel in the courts above, 

Adoru’d with emblems of eternal Love : 

Or where, like some base ore of worthless kind, 


| The earthly heart, the low, polluted mind, 

That after God nor holiness aspires, 

A victim falls to sin’s unhallow’d fires. 
Life isa school with much instruction fraught, 
‘ Where calm submission’s rigid forms are taught, 
‘ And patience, discipline, and duty’s rules, 
‘ (Learn'd by the wise, but proudly scorn’d by fools,) 
i The course design’d by heav’n’s omniscient plan, 
I To curb the proud, rebellious heart of man ; 
mn Where deep afflictions are th’ appointed means, 
ho By which from earth the sensual heart He weans ; 
iS And sorrow’s hand is oft-times sent to shew, 
at To warn our souls of some impending woe. 


*Tis not ‘midst scenes of sunny pomp and glare, 
Where flows the humble penitential tear ; 
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(That tear which, like the vernal shower that’s shed,) 
Or gentle dews which bow the rose’s head, 
Revives and cheers, and shows a holier grace 

E’en whilst ts drops yet moisten o’er the face.) 
Tis not on pleasure’s wav’ring yates that fly 

The aspirations of sweet piety ; 

She, like those flowers that shun the gorgeous light, 
And ope their beauties only to the Night, 
Reserves her fragrance for the peaceful cell 
Where holy Contemplation loves to dwell ; 

And in soft breathing sheds a sweet perfume 
Around that world where all besides is gloom. 
Nor when Prosperity’s ambrosial wings 

O’er man’s weak head her dizzying sweetness flings, 
And strews his path with rapture and delight, 

And all those joys which kindle in her sight ; 
Does the soul walk most cheerful in the way, 
Nor own with deepest awe religion’s sway, 

Nor view with fondest pride her high descent, 
And whither bound, and on what errand sent, 
"Tis when adversity’s keen blast assails, 

When sharp afflictions wake their piereing gales, 
That, bow’d to earth, beneath the sudden stroke, 
Our prospects blighted, and our spirits broke, 
We learn to know, that heav’n’s omniscient plan 
Designs not earth to be the home vf man ;; 

That time to us is but an embryo state, 

The gate of life where mortal spirits wait 

A little season ere they share the joys 

Of that full happiness which heav’n supplies ; 
That ours the task to cultivate whilst here 

The talent giv’n, but not the fruits to share, 

To form the habit, not partake the joys, 

Torun the race, but not to wear the prize; 

To cateh the accents of the song of love, 

And learn the language that is spoke above ; 
Till, like the youthful pheenix, we can fling 
The clogging ashes from our cumber'd wing, 
And soar on high, rejoicing in our birth, 

And feed on joys unknown to grov'ling earth.” 


Such, indeed, is the proper application of those adversities 
which often befal us in defiance of care, caution, and foresight. 
Each must have his trials according to his strength. Let, 
therefore, each bear them with fortitude, and be convinced, 
that, liowever acute his own feelings may be,. and however 
great his sufferings, those of others! are to them equally so. 

There are several sinaller pieces appended to this poem 0? 
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\ife. But there ts one entitled a Soliloquy to the Trent, nearly 
of equal length, and which contains many pleasing lines. Who 
has not frequently experienced what the following passage so 


well describes ? 


«© Oh ! happy days! you're now gone by, 
When Trent’s green waves flow’d merrily. 
Whea reaming o’er the pebbly strand, 
Or, basking naked on the sand, 

Or plunging sportive in the tide, 

Or plaiting rushes by his side ; 

When picking shells along the shore, 

To swell my pocket’s ample store, 
(Which, like some Jew’s or Broker’s stall, 
Rejected nought, and took in all,) 
Orarm’d with kitchen net and pole, 

I waded ’midst the limpid shoal, 

The puny finny tribes to trace, 

And lure with crumbs the minnow race ; 
Or chasing with an ardent eye, 

The splendid, lightsome dragon fly, 

I’ve pass’d gay childhood’s happy day, 

A joyous schoolboy, full of play. 

Art thou then chang’d, majestic stream ? 
Or why these haunts so diff’rent seem, 
Since when, upon thy flow’ry banks, 
Where nodding reeds thy margin flanks, 
And the tall bulrush bends his head 

Iu grateful homage o’er thy bed, 

In youth I’d saunter with some book, 

Or tempt with fly, or baited hook, 

The prickly perch, or dace, or loach, 

Or greyling, gudgeon, bream, or roach ; 
Canst thou, who hast through ages roll’d 
Thy constant floods, be growing old ? 
Or does the genius of thy spring, 
Her’custom’d tribute cease to bring, 
That thow dost flow so pensively, 

And pour the deep, low, murm'ring sigh ? 
No! ‘tis not thee, but I, who stray, 

To muse deep ev’ning tide away, 

And listen to thy wild waves play, 

That time, with unseen hand hath chang’d, 
And from such joys my heart estrang’d.” 








Of this little volume we may surely express a favourable 
opinion, If there be some trifling errors which the nice ear of 

1 @ the strict grammarian might point out, they are overbalanced 
by the genuine truth and the unaffected simplicity of the sen- 
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timents expressed. So that we hope Mr. Bailey will not be 
prevented, either through want of sale, or of praise, from 
amusing the tedious hours of life by thus wooing the Muses 
along the banks of the silver Trent. 


eS eee 


Report to the County of Lanark, of a Plan for relieving Public 
distress, and removing discontent, by giving permanent, pro- 
ductive employment, to the poor and working classes ; under 
arrangements which will essentially improve their character, 
and ameliorate their condition ; diminish the expences of pro- 
duction and consumption, and create markets co-extensive with 
production. By Robert Owen. 4to. pp. 73. Wardlaw and 
Cunninghanie, Glasgow ; Constable .and Co. Edinburgh; 
and Longman and Co. London, 1821. 





Report of the Committee appointed at a meeting of Journeymen, 
chiefly Printers, to take into consideration certain propositions, 
submitted to them by Mr. George Mudie, having for their ob- 
ject a system of social arrangement, calculated to effect essen- 
tial tmprovements in the condition of the working classes, and 
of Society at large. 8vo. Pp. 26. Published and sold at the 
Medallic Cabinet, 158, Strand. 


ALTHOUGH in our last numbler we reviewed a work of Mr. 
Owen’s on this subject at some length, yet we return to ita 
second time for the following reasons. Since that Review 
went to the press we have received the Report to the County, 
from the benevolent author, and the Report of the Committee 
from some of its members. Induced by this appeal to our 
judgment, in a case where the happiness of so many of our 
fellow-creatures appears concerned, we think it our duty, with 
all deference to others, to exercise that judgment if it may 
be useful in the least degree. | 

In this report Mr. Owen particularly presses an abandon- 
ment of the plough for the spade. But we apprehend that 
the practice which obtains in Switzerland, and other mountain- 
ous countries, so completely refutes this notion, that it will be 
quite sufficient to call that circumstance to the recollection of 
our readers. In those countries where they are well peopled 
by an industrious population, the hills being too steep for the 
employment of horses, the sloping surface is formed into tet- 
races, and necessarily cultivated by the spade. But the plains 
still remain under the plough. Now here the comparative 
merits of these two implements must be constantly before the 
eyes of a nation not the least ingenious in Europe. Andif 
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spade culture were indeed so ne tidy as is here pretended, 
*¢ would long ago have been adopted, on the plains, or, at any rate, 
in the neighbourhood. On the contrary, wherever a plough 
can be drawn, there it is always employed. Here, then, is the 
direct evidence of experience on a large scale, by persons un- 
prejudiced by fondness for systems. Besides, the spade must 
have been the original instrument of cultivation, and necessity 
introduced the other, which, by her influence, will, we doubt not, 
always keep possession. So again, in Kent the spade is always 
used in the cultivation of the hop-grounds, andin the management 
of that implement the labourers are therefore expert. Yet it 
has never crossed over the hedge to turn up the wheat stubble. 
The trifling experiments of Mr. Falla’s half acre of nursery 
ground, forced with twenty tons of stable manure, are nothing 
to the purpose. He might as well argue from the profits of 
a bed of early radishes, to those of a large farm. It is well 
known that by garden cultivation small quantities of ground 
may be forced to extraordinary produce ; but let Mr. Falla cal- 
culate what number of men would be required, and where they 
were to be found, to cultivate by the spade a large farm in the 
wolds of Yorkshire, the sands of Norfolk, or the deep loams 
of Essex. Parishes near great towns might perhaps usefully 
rent a small farm for the purpose of employing the idle poor ; 
but in the country the number of hands out of employ last 
winter was too trifling to warrant any change of agricultural 
management. ‘There the chief burden of the parishes arises 
from the large families of the poor, for which one man’s labour 
cannot provide, and from the old or the infirm, who cannot 
work, 

In pages 2 and3 Mr. Owen asserts, * that it is well known 
the poor cannot now obtain the comforts which their labour 
formerly procured for them.” That during the extravagant 
prices of corn and labour in the late war, they may have pro- 
cured unusual comforts, will be allowed. But without an 
doubt, the poor are at this moment much better fed and clothed 
than they were fifty years ago.. There are few old men who 
cannot recollect white bread to have been a rarity in the coun- 
try, and the poor formerly were satisfied with such inferior 
provisions, that the farmer found it his interest to keep them 
rather than pay them. Now it is so difficult to please them, 
that no one attempts it. There is an absurd propensity in the 
world at present to ascribe to the inferior classes every virtue, 
with the possession of acute judgment and discriminating 
abilities. Hence it seems generally concluded, that no part of 
their distresses can be owing to themselves. ‘Those who have 
No, 276, Vol, 60, May, 1821. Y 
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actually mixed with the poor know, that in different parts eye 
of the same county, and where all things shall be similar and 
similarly situated, the poor in one part shall live as well on ten 
shillings per week, as those in the other on fourteen. They, in 
general, are great slovens, never taking the proper means to 
preserve their shoes and clothing, or make their food go as far 
as it might. They go to the baker for white bread, and to the 
shop for new cheese, and to the ale-house for deleterious com- 
positions, and then complain that they cannot live by their 
labour. During the last year the average price of wheat has 
been lower in proportion to the wages paid in money and relief 
than was ever the case during the last century, and if the pre- 
sent generation of labourers would be contented with the com. 
forts enjoyed by their fathers, they could now procure them in 
abundance. 

Mr. Owen’s system depends on so many disputable points 
being admitted, that he must not wonder at its rejection by 
practical men. You must adopt his ideas on cash payments ; 
with him you must reject all christian principles ; you must 
become something between a fatalist and an optimist ; you 
must hold principles nearly, if not entirely, contradictory ; and 
conclude that the light of reason never shone on mankind be- 
fore this auspicious era, ere you can be a firm disciple of the 
Lanark philosopher. Mr. Owen himself says, 


s¢ Since men began to think and write, much has been thought 
and written on this subject ; and yet all that has been thought and 
written has failed to make the subject understood, or to disclose 
the principles on which we should proceed. Even now, the minds 
of the most enlightened are scarcely prepared to begin to think 
rationally respecting it. The circumstances of the times, howe- 
ver, require, that a substantial advance should now be made in this 
part of the economy of human life.” 


We are ready to allow Mr. Owen every praise for his good 
intentions, but we cannot honestly ascribe to him any credit 
for judgment ; and we think him so led away by theory, as to 
have grossly deceived himself—nay, that he is actually doing 
that which he is at the same time persuading the world ought 
not to be done. But there is one obvious fact, which, if It 
strikes not Mr. Owen, will every one else. The great majority 
of Europeans are firm believers in the general truths of chris 
tianity. All sects are persuaded that obedience to its precepts; 
an observance of the moral law, will best promote our comforts 
and happiness in this world, and will be followed by eternal 
happiness in the next. So that they are influenced by the 
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strongest motives of which human nature is capable. It is of 
no use to Mr. Owen for him to object that this is a false per- 
suasion. Even if it were so, the fact still is, that they are 

rsuaded. Now, can it be expected, that with weaker motives 
Mr. Owen will effect that which these stronger ones so fre- 
quently fail toaccomplish? Will men who cannot keep them- 
selves from indulgence in sins which they are persuaded will 
produce eternal misery, be induced to relinquish them for the 
trifling, temporary comforts which Mr, Owen proposes—com- 
forts, too, which christianity already offers to them, if they 
would repent, and eternal life into the bargain? ‘The utter 
absurdity of such a project requires only to be explained to 
insure its rejection. 

Again, the following passage is strangely erroneous. 


«“ Que of the most general sources of error and of evil in the 
world, is the notion that infants, children, and men, are agents, go- 
verned by a will formed by themselves, and fashioned after their own 
choice. It is, however, as evideut as any fact can be made to man, 
that he does not possess the smallest controul over the formation of 
any of his own faculties or powers, or over the peculiar and ever- 
varying manner in which those powers and faculties, physical and 
mental, are combined iu each individual. Such being the case, it 
follows, that human nature, up to this period, has been misunder- 
stood, vilified, and savagely ill-treated ; and that, in consequence, 
the language and conduct of mankind respecting it, form a com- 
pound of all that isincousistent and incongruous, and wost inju- 
rious to themselves, from the greatest to the least. Ail, at this 
moment, suffer grievously, in consequence of this fundamental 
error. ‘To those who possess any knowledge on this subject, it is 
known, that * manis the creature of circumstances,’ and that he 
really is, at every moment of his existence, precisely what the cir- 
cumstances in which he has been placed, combined with his natural 
qualities, make him. Does it then, your Reporter would ask, ex- 
hibit any sign of real wisdom, to train bim as if he were a being 
who created himself, formed his individual will, and was the author 
of his own inclinations and propensities ?” 


But who ever trained men as if they were beings who had 
created themselves? We believe this may be done in the 
schools of Tipperary, but elsewhere it is not usual to ascribe 
powers to a non-existent being. ‘That a man’s character de- 
pends on his natural qualities, combined with the circumstances 
under which he is placéd, is nothing more than saying his 
character depends on the manner in which he has been brought 
up. So far Mr. Owen is not a fatalist. But when he asserts 
that men, as agents, have no will of their own, it follows that 
they act from necessity. ‘This contradiction may be concealed 
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under a good deal of verbiage, but the science of the influence 
of circumstances, and the rest of the Lanark metaphysics, 
comes to this at last. 

A very natural inquiry is, have these wonders been realized 


in Scotland? In our last number we gave the opinions and 


observations of some gentlemen who had visited Lanark, de. 
puted from Leeds, and when Mr. Owen and his establishment 
were prepared for inspection. In that account we mixed no. 
thing of what we had seen ourselves. But this we shall now 
do. The writer of these lines himself visited New Lanark in 
the autumn of 1817, but went an unexpected visitor. Being 
well acquainted with the system of national education, and 
indeed at that time an active member of the Committee of the 
City of London National Schools, he paid particular attention 
to the state of education, and must pronounce it extremely de- 
fective. This he noticed to the person who shewed the school 
to him. He found the boys who had been longest at the 
school, from four to six years, writing single words as copies, 
and they were all sitting in the most awkward postures ; nor 
could any one tell the meaning of the word he was writing! so 
that he told the attendant that a two-year old boy from Shoe 
Lane National School would have explained every one before 
he began to write. He did not inquire what mode of punish- 
ment was adopted, not then having heard of the system ef 
reward and punishment being exploded. Nor indeed was it. 
Going through the factories, he saw at every loom appended a 
cube of wood about four inches long, each side painted witha 
different shade, from white to black, and that side was exposed 
which the superintendant deemed most accurately to mark the 
industry and skill displayed at that loom. One had the black 
mark, But dont some laugh at allthis? If they dont im- 
prove, was the reply, we take down their wages. So, then, 
when you told me that you never dismissed any workmen, you 
in fact do, by lowering their wages until they take themselves 
off! But cases occur of actual dismission. The following 
fact being accidentally heard ata distance, was confirmed on 
the spot, but the information elicited with great difficulty. A 
great degree of esprit du corps prevails amongst the old hands. 
A married man seduced a girl. Mr. Owen, as soon as it came 
to his knowledge, dismissed both, and, very properly too, he 
also dismissed the girl’s parents for not taking better care of 
her. Thus Mr. Owen’s practice is very excellent in spite of 
his wild theories. In short, New Lanark is a favourite shew 

lace, and is to be admired like a delicate piece of mechanism. 

here is a good deal of contrivance, much glitter, but very 
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little of really practical improvement. ‘The whole village and 
neighbourhood belonging to Mr. Owen, he can, as he does, 
exclude gin shops, pawnbrokers, &c. &c. in short, every obnox- 
ious character. But where else could that be done? The 
want of employment induces many to submit to his regulations 
for the sake of themselves and their families, and prudently to 
avail themselves of the advantages which some parts of his 
system certainly supply. But should the same, or a similar 
plan, be attempted elsewhere, we confidently predict its com- 
plete failure. 

We will close these reflections by a short address to our 
friends, the committee of journeymen printers, Are you not 
aware, gentlemen, that the principles of human nature are 
adverse to these institutions? In all places where numbers are 
confined together, as monasteries, nunneries, harems, &c. the 
bitterest animosity constantly reigns. It is of no use to say, 
this might be avoided. Why, then, has it not? Who yet has 
found out the means of suppressing it? It arises from the 
imperfections of human nature, from self-love, a principle 
inherent and necessary, under proper restrictions, to our very 
existence. How difficult is it to keep the members of a large 
family together in peace; and how long do you suppose two 
hundred and fifty families would agree? Do not reckon too 
much on the plastic nature of the kuman mind. The feats per- 
formed by Mrs. Fry may not, perhaps, have any lasting effect. 
Her unfortunate objects are acute enough to know that many 
indulgences and comforts can be precuréed only by submission 
to her plans, and whilst in prison they are precluded from fol- 
lowing the bent of their own dispositions. Nor should you 
draw any conclusion from a few small societies at home or 
abroad. ‘lhe world has seen many such attempts flourish for a 
time, and then moulder away. The enthusiasm which enables 
the first supporters to submit to these peculiarities, does not 
animate their successors. This may be shewn from every society 
in existence. Besides, “* Ease oft recants vows made in pain as 
violent and void.” You want, too, the strong bond of religious 
unanimity to bind you together. Men of different cpinions 
will either be eager to propagate those opinions, or become in- 
different to religious truths ; either case would be fatal to your 
association. No man can be depended upon in trying circum- 
stances, who is not influenced by recollecting the account which 
he must hereafter give to an all-seeing Judge ; and those who 
have been insensible to the strongest motives of which human 
hature is capable, will not long be retained in their duty by the 
novel charms of a chimerical institution. 
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ob Winter Nights ; or Fireside Lucubrations. By Nathan Drake, 
M. D. author of Literary Hours, of Essays on Periodica} 
Literature, and of Shakspeare and his Times. In two vols, 
Longman and Co. 1820. 


It is rather unseasonable to review Winter Nights in the be- 
ginning of summer, but in this climate we have winter nights, 
and sometimes require a warm fireside in the middle of the dog 

| days. We often, indeed, complain of these rapid changes in 
i a the temperature of our atmosphere, and they are frequently 
Th referred to as peculiar to this country. Still we believe the 
NG, remark of Charles the Second to be very true, that in England 
Ht bie one may be out in the air more hours in the day, and more 
ns days in the year, than in any other country in Europe. To 
| foreigners and invalids these vicissitudes may, indeed, be try- 
ing, but to those who have been properly brought up, and duly 

. accustomed to air and exercise, they are generally grateful and 
k beneficial. To them must we attribute the perpetual zreen of 

| our plains, so preferable to the brown hue which, for all the 

| tie summer months, invests those of warmer climates. We may, 
This! therefore, be permitted, even in summer, to review Winter 
5 Nights, and fireside lucubrations, although here we have little 
TY Vi to review. For when an author has been long before the pub- 
z lic, his character as such, whatever that may be, is established. 
A: Unless some new opinions be started, or some new style at- 
A | tempted, the critic has little to perform, except announcing to 
Ay the public the contents of the new publication. The one now be- 
ht ee fore us contains a mixture of essays, anecdotes, and tales, of an 
amusing and instructive description. One, entitled, Kirton Pri- 
ta ory, or the Burtons and Bellerdistons, is extended through six pa- 
| pers, and in the hands of a practised novellist, might easily be 
expanded to twoor three volumes, by no means void of interest. 
The era of the tale is the latter part of the life of Oliver Crom- 
well, and its subject the change of property which took place 
in consequence of his usurpation. We cannot, however, 
abridge the relation so much as, at the same time, to make it 
intelligible and admissible; and therefore must content our- 
selves with saying, that itis both probable and interesting, as t 
the following passage will shew. Colonel Haselford bad come ‘ 
tothe Priory for the purpose of persuading Colonel Burton to e 
join him in a plan of seizing the reins of government on C 
Cromwell’s death, which was then daily expected, and the nal- ej 
ration continues thus : al 
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tionary measures, and who was now convinced that nothing but a 
return to the regular monarchy could save the country from avarchy 
and utter ruin, the proposal of such a desiyn, especially when ori- 
ginating with a military character of so daring and ambitious a 
temper aS Haselford, was peculiarly offensive. Instead, therefore, 
of listening to the overtures of the sanguine demagogue with the 
complaisance which had been eagerly expected, he began a warm 
and decided remonstrance against the very tenor and conception of 
the project ; poiuting out, in the strongest terms, the iniquity of 
the scheme, the violence which must attend its progress, and the 
misery which would follow its completion. So strong, indeed, had 
the conference, which was carried on in the library, become, that 
Emily, who, from the situation of her room, could distinguish the 
loudness of the altercation, trembled for the result. Fortunately, 
however, the announcement of supper gave a temporary pause to 
the dispute, and the combatants sat down to their meal in the lofty 
banqueting-room of Kirton Priory, with countenances suffused 
with wrath ; nor was the discussion which took place after their re- 
fection in any degree more conciliatory ; in short, they separated 
for the night under feelings of mutual hostility and contempt, Co- 
lonel Haselford, as he retired to his chamber, ordering his horses to 
be gotten ready fur his journey early in the morning. 

«© « May heaven defend my country,’ exclaimed Colonel Burton, 
as his visitor closed the door, ‘from rulers suchas these!’ av ejacu- 
lation which was followed by many melancholy meditations on the 
approaching crisis. In a few days, thought the Colonel, as he sank 
into his elbow chair before the fire in a state of reverie, will the fate 
of this distressed empire be again at issue, Torrents of blood 
may again flow, and even the stability, the compulsory repose which 
Cromwell had established upon the ruins of the constitution, may 
be sought forin vain. Alas, how much, with all his faults, have we 
had reason to regret the loss of the unfortunate Charles! As he 
uttered this reflection, half aloud, with his eyes fixed in a state of 
abstraction either on the fire, or the picture of Lady Jane Gray, or 
on the wainscot adjoining, the wind, which had been for some time 
rising, shook the room, and his attention was shortly excited by a 
somewhat peculiar shrill sound which seemed to issue from the 
great oak panel on the left of the fire-place. This, at length, he 
saw, or fancied he saw, whenever the storm blew stronger than 
usual, distinctly move, till at last, determined to satisfy his curiosity 
on the point, he rose from his chair, and, on examining the part 
whence the noise had proceeded, he perceived, by evident marks, 
that both over it, and over the corresponding wainscot on the other 
side of the chimney-piece, large pictures had been placed, and_re- 
cently withdrawn. ‘The left-hand panel, however, which, when 
confined by its former furniture, had probably given no intimation 
either to the eye or ear, seemed now visibly looser than the other, 
and not only shook on being touched, but, by affording a narrow 
vent for the air round a portion of its inner edge, had no doubt 
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occasioned the sharp, plaintive sound which had at first attracted the 
Colonel’s notice. 

‘¢ That no other panel in the room, however, but this, should be 
loose, naturally suggested the idea of contrivance, and induced 
him to re-examine it with more particular attention. The result 
was the discovery of a spring, so artfully concealed in the moulding 
of the wainscot, that, but for the perseverance of the Colonel, and 
the close approximation of a waxen taper, it must entirely have 
escaped detection. Replacing, therefore, the light on the table, he 
now endeavoured, by pressure on this spring, to effect the opening 
of the panel ; but, from‘disuse, both the spring and the machinery 
connected with it had become so clogged with dust, that when, after 
much exertion, he succeeded in depressing it, some moments elapsed 
before any movement followed. At length he observed the panel 
opening from above very slowly, and descending through the floor, 
Impatient to unfold the mystery which he had no doubt lay bid be- 
yond it, he used every effort to accelerate its declension, at the same 
time intently looking forward as it gradually fell into a square room 
partially illumined by the rays of the moon, which streamed faintly 
and by fits through a narrow high-placed window, or loop-hole, im- 
mediately opposite. The obscurity, however, being still such as 
not to admit of any accurate discernment of objects at that dis- 
tance, the Colonel, after a minute’s pause, entered the place, Here, 
however, he had advanced but a few feet, when he was struck mo- 
tionless by the dim outline of a human figure with its back towards 
him, apparently kneeling, and inthe act of prayer. He stood gaz- 
ing on this vision, until his eyes, accustomed to the gloom, could 
somewhat more distinctly perceive what looked like a living form ; 
but as no notice had been taken of his intrusion, nor had the devo- 
tions of the seeming suppliant been for an instant disturbed, he 
hesitated whether to consider it as a being of this or of another 
world, Yet, determined to satisfy his curiosity, which had now 
become painfully eager, he ventured on a nearer approach, endea- 
vouring to procure a side view of this mysterious stranger. In doing 
this, his astonishment was further excited by the lustre of a star 
and garter, and by certain resemblances in the dress which struck 
him with peculiar awe ; particularly by the appearance of a large 
pearl suspended from the left ear; but, resolute in his design,-be 
passed on, until coming parallel with his object, a sensation of in- 
describable horror seized him, as the moon, bursting bright from a 
dark cloud, poured her light full upon the elevated face of the 
figure, and he beheld the features of the murdered Charles! That 
pensive and devotional sweetness of countenance, those premature 
grey locks, and that very air and manner which had characterized 
the martyred monarch, were before him. A groan of agony, the 
first effect of the recognition, burst from his lips; and, unable apy 
longer to contemplate what, for the moment, he believed to be the 
disembodied spirit of his late sovereign, he rushed staggering out of 
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the room, drew up the panel, and threw himself, almost breathless, 
into a chair.” 


We are sorry we cannot indulge our readers with the re- 
mainder of this astonishing relation, which we can assure them 
does not in the least transgress the bounds of probability. But 
we must reserve our pages for some passages from the inte- 
resting account given in the first volume of the martyrdom of 
Dr. Taylor, the parson of Hadleigh, in 1555, who suffered for 
his opposition to the errors of Popery, and his steady adherence 
to the doctrines of the reformation. 


« It was not to be expected, therefore, that when the bigoted 
Mary ascended the throne of these realms, a man so gifted, and, at 
the same time, so popular, as was Dr. Taylor, should long escape 
the arm of persecution. Scarcely, indeed, had this sanguinary wo- 
man commenced her reigu, when an attempt was made to celebrate 
mass by force in the parish church of Hadleigh ; and in endeavour- 
ing to resist this profanation, which was planned and conducted by 
twoof his parishioners, named Foster and Clerke, assisted by one 
Averth, rector of Aldham, whom they had hired for the purpose, 
Dr. Taylor became, of course, obnoxious to the ruling powers, an 
event no doubt foreseen and calculated upon by the instigators of 
the mischief, 

« This judgment was accordingly pronounced at a fourth con- 
ference on the 28th of the same month, the bishops of Winchester, 
Norwich, London, Salisbury, and Durham, being present ; when, 
on the Doctor again declining to submit himself to the Roman 
Pontiff, he was condemned to death, and the day following removed 
tothe Poultry Counter. Here, on the 4th of February, he was 
visited by Bonner, Bishop of London, who, attended by his chap- 
lain,and the necessary officers, came to degrade him. Refusing, 
however, to comply with this ceremony, which consisted in his put- 
ting on the vestures or muss-garments, he was compelled to submit 
by force; and when the Bishop, as usual, closed this disgusting 
mummery with his curse, Taylor nobly replied, * Though you do 
curse me, yet God doth bless me. I have the witness of my con- 
science that ye have done me wrong and violence, and yet I pray 
God, if it be his will, forgive you.’ ” 


The sentence was executed at Aldham Common, near to 
Hadleigh, and his death is thus recorded : 


‘© When he had finished his devotions, he went to the stake, kis- 
sed it, and placing himself in the pitch-barrel which had been pre- 
pared for him, he stood upright therein, with his back against the 
stake, his hands folded together, his eyes lifted to heaven, and his 
mind absorbed in continual prayer. 

‘* They now bound him with chains, and the sheriff calling to 
one Richard Doningham, a butcher, ordered him to set up the fag- 
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ts ; but hedeclined it, alleging that he was lame, and unable to 
lifta faggot; and, though threatened with imprisonment if he con- 
tinued to hesitate, he steadily and fearlessly refused to comply. 

“© The sheriff was therefore obliged to look elsewhere, and at 
length pitched upon four men perhaps better calculated than any 
other for the office they were destined to perform ; namely, one 
Mullein, of Kersey, a man, says Fox, tit to bea hangman ; Soyce, 
whom we have formerly mentioned, and who was notorious as a 
drunkard ; Warwick, who had been deprived of one of his ears for 
sedition, and Robert King, a man of loose character, and who had 
come hither with a quantity of gunpowder, which, whether it were 
intended to shorten or increase the torments of the sufferer, can 
alone be known to Him from whom no secrets are concealed. 

«© While these men were diligently, and, it is to be apprehended, 
cheerfully employed in piling up their wood, Warwick wantonly 
and cruelly threw a faggot at the Doctor, which hit him on the 
head, and likewise cut his face, so that the blood ran copiously 
down—an act of savage ferocity, which merely drew from their vic- 
tim this mild reproach,—‘ Oh, friend, I have harm enough, what 
need of that,’ Nor were these diabolical insults confined to those 
among them of the lowest rank ; for when this blessed martyr was 
saying the psalm Miserere in English, Sir Jobn Shelton, who was 
standing by, struck him on the lips, exclaiming, at the same time, 
‘ Yeknave, speak Latin, or I will make thee.’ 

‘¢ They at length set fire to the faggots; when Dr. Taylor, hold- 
ing up both his hands, called upon his God, and said, * Merciful 
Father of Heaven, for Jesus Christ my Saviour’s sake, receive my 
soul intothy hands.’ In this attitude he continued, without either 
crying or moving, until Soyce striking him forcibly on the head 
with his halbert, his brains fell out, and the corpse dropped down 


into the fire.’’ 


Now this is only one instance of many hundreds which have 
occurred in this island, proving the savage and bloody charac- 
ter of Popery ; and, however modern refinement may pretend 
that the times are changed, and so enlightened as to preclude 
even the possibility of such scenes recurring again, yet it must 
ever be remembered that the principle by which these murders 
were justified, is still acknowledged and enforced by the Romish 
church ; namely, its infallibility—for if that church be indeed 
infallibly right, and all her doctrines true, those who oppose 
them would indeed be deserving of death: and whilst that 
principle is still avowed, the power, and not the inclination, 
can alone be wanting. 

The second volume contains some critical observations on 
the “des, and other Poems, of Henry Neele, published in 
1817, by Sherwood and Co.—a young poet of great promise, 
from which we have no farther space to make extracts, other- 
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wise we could join most cordially in the praises bestowed on 
Mr. Neele by Dr. Drake. But we must here conclude, as- 
suring our readers that a more entertaining miscellany than 
these Winter Nights and Fireside Lucubrations, will not be 
easily met with, 
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Biographical Sketches of the Apostles, and the most Remarkable 
Characters mentioned im the New Testament. By Mrs. Ja- 
mieson, late Miss Thurtle, author of the Histories of 
France and Spain; Pcpular Voyages and Travels, &c. 
G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 1820. 


Stories from Spanish History, for the Amusement of Children. 
By Mrs. Jamieson, Author of the Histories of France and 
Spain, &c. 1821. 


TuxsE two little volumes being by the same hand, and intended 
for the same class of readers, we have placed together. But 
having lately treated at Jarge upon the history of Spain, we 
shall not dwell on these stories. Because the lady having suf- 
ficiently shewn her abilities in composing a regular history of 
that country, may well have credit for judiciously selecting 
anecdotes proper for the amusement or instruction of chil- 
dren» But who can speak of Spain without a sigh? Who 
will now venture to begin a revolution with any other intention 
than those of plunder and ambition? ‘That beautiful country 
is now governed by the mob, who wreak their vengeance on all 
their opponents without discrimination. Modern liberty means 
afreedom to commit any atrocious act, either of murder or 
robbery. No permission is allowed of entertaining opinions 
different from the fashion of the day ; nay, it is not even per- 
mitted for men to retire into solitude, that they may not en- 
danger their lives by opposing what they cannot in conscience 
support. ‘To form a new constitution for a nation is, perhaps, 
the most difficult achievement possible; and yet in Spain it is 
criminal to discuss the subject. But as this country once took 
warning from the terrible disasters which attended the French 
revolution, Jet us hope that all Englishmen will derive no less 
benefit from the massacres and civil war which now desolate 
Spain. A people may feel themselves oppressed, but it is 
certain, from these two great instances, that a revolution will 
hot afford a remedy. 

The Biographical Sketches of the Apostles are well adapted 
lor the reading of young folks. But Mrs. Jamieson has very 
properly added some brief account of those early christians, 
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whose history has been preserved ; particularly St. Ignatius, 
who survived the apostle St. John a few years only. That 
apostle died at Ephesus whilst St. Ignatius resided at Antioch ; 
and it is well known that christians kept up a very frequent and 
regular communication among themselves. We particularly 
note this, because it necessarily follows, that if any error, either 
in doctrine or discipline, prevailed, it would soon be generally 
known. But it appears from the epistles of St. Ignatius, that 
every where in Asia, at the time of his martyrdom, bishops, 
priests, and deacons were resident in all the cities of that dis- 
trict. These, therefore, were established by the apostles, 
Mrs. J. is, however, mistaken in asserting St. Peter to have 
been Bishop of Antioch. The apostles never resided long in 
the same place, except St. John. When extremely old, they 
appointed in every city persons to govern the church, with such 
powers as the infant society needed. At first it is probable 
there were not always converts who could be trusted with epis- 
copal powers, and often, undoubtedly, the number of converts 
were too few to require one; but when these increased in 
number, an episcopal priesthood was immediately formed, as 
is evident from all the records of christian antiquity. From 
the life of this venerable martyr we give the following ex- 


tract. 


St. IGNATIUS, Bisnor or ANTIOCH. 


‘« The first Bishop of Antioch was Peter, who governed the 
church of that place during seven years. Upon his resignation, 
Euodius, one of his disciples, was appointed to succeed him ; and 
it was during the Bishoprick of this pious man that the Christians 
who had been hitherto called Nazareens, received that title, which 
has since been conferred upon all the followers of Christ, Evuodius 
at twenty-three years, and St. [gnatius being high in favour with 
the church, and those Apostles who still existed, amongst whom 
was St. John, was nominated as his successor about the year of 
our Lord 70. During 37 years he held the Bishoprick of Antioeh ; 
for he escaped the first persecution when Paul and Peter and Peter's 
wife suffered with many others; and he also escaped during the 
second persecution in the reign of Domitian, A. D, 93, when St. 
John was exiled to the isle of Patmos. 

“* In the year 107, Trajan being on his way to the Parthian war, 
stopped at Antioch, and while he was there, Ignatius fearing for 
the Christians, presented himself before the Emperor, with whom 
he had a long conference ; at the conclusion of which the Emperor 
addressed him thus: ‘ Since Ignatius confesses, that he carries 
within himself him that was crucified, we command that he be 
carried bound by soldiers to Great Rome, there to be thrown to the 
wild beasts for the entertainment of the people,’ 
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« From Antioch Ignatius was hurried by his guards to Selencia. 
Sailing thence, he arrived, after great fatigue, at Smyrna, where he 
had the happiness of remaining some time with Polycarp, Bishop 
of that place, and with whom he had formed an intimate acquaint 
ance in early life. The meeting of these two friends, who had been 
disciples of St. John, was very affecting. Here, too, he received 
the consolation of the several churches who sent deputies to him, 
and from hence he wrote four of his seven epistles to the churches 
of Smyrna, Magnesia, Tralles, and Rome. The subject of his 
epistle to the latter was to intreat they would not use any methods 
to obtain his deliverance. This epistle evinces the most ardent 
wish for death, and an intense desire to be united to Christ.”’ 


We have also a short history of Polycarp, who was Bishop of 
Smyrna, and had been eighty-six years a christian when he 
suffered for our holy faith. 

Mrs. Jamieson says in her preface, that she would have added 
a map to the sixteen engravings which adorn this little volume, 
if the expense had not prevented. It would have been better, 
perhaps, to have preferred a map to the engravings, which are 
mere fancy pieces, whilst the other might have been an accu- 
rate delineation of Judea. There are also several typographical 
errors, which we shall hope to see corrected in another edition. 
But as it is, these lives are well suited to inform the minds of 
the young, and to train them up to the imitation of primitive 
manners. ‘The narration is clear and unaffected, and the facts 
related are in general well established. 


fn 


Remarks ‘made during a Tour through the United States of 
America, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819. By William 
Tell Harris. Ina Series of Letters to Friends in England. 
8vo. Pp. 196. Sherwood and Co. 1821, 


Mr. Harris is a tourist of the true Cobbett School, disposed 
to admire and approve of every thing American, whilst Eng- 
lishmen and English manners are the objects of his sarcastic 
see anti-national remarks, Take an instance from the first 
etter, 








“ Qn entering the bay, (at Sandy Hooke) two offieers from the 
custon-house board us; a class of men very different from those 
who attend us in an English port: gentlemen in their manners, 
candid and honourable in their official conduct, and behaving to 
the passenger in a manner calculated to impress his mind with the 
inost pleasing ideas of the people with whom he is about to associate, 
Alas! how very different the impressions made by these gentry on 
the British coast on the mind of the foreigner.” 
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We are ready to admit that our custom-house officers are not 
the most prepossessing part of our population; nor are they 
those from whom we would wish a stranger to form his esti- 
mate of our national manners: but, less fortunate than Mr, 
Harris, or else not seeing things through the jaundiced eyes of 
prejudice, we really were led to imagine the American custom- 
house officers to be quite as unceremonious, quite as unaccom- 


_modating, as those on this side the Atlantic; such, at least, 


we found them, and if there were any difference, it was in fa- 
vour of our own countrymen. We should not, however, have 
selected this passage, had it been a solitary one; but, connected 
with other parts of these letters, we must think that Mr. Har- 
ris has been led to decide much too hastily upon the merits 
and demerits of his countrymen, contrasted with the inhabi- 
tants of the United States. ‘Thus, because some of his fellow- 
passengers squandered away their property in intoxication, and 
then declaimed against America with as much violence as they 
did against their own country before they left it, he seems to 
assume that every traveller who does not view the United States 
with his eyes, is actuated by similar motives ; and he broadly 
asserts, that ‘“‘ all he has seen convinces him, no man need be 
poor and in want, who is able and willing to work.” This is so 
contrary to the fact, that we feel ourselves bound to rescue our 
countrymen from the odium which is here endeavoured to be 
cast upon them. Idleness certainly is not the vice of English- 
men; and we think the distress which is prevalent amongst 
the English emigrants, may be traced to other causes than 
“* their own misconduct,” or “ an intention of accepting only 
such employment as they had been previously accustomed to.” 

Mr. Harris himself admits, that *‘ no artisan or mechanic 
should come over to this country, depending only upon his 
exertions in the particular branch to which he has been accus- 
tomed.” But he adds, “ the farmer, and such as will engage 
in farming, may improve their condition ; and with much less 
industry than is found necessary to meet the regular demands 
for rent, taxes, &c. in other countries, may be here soon inde- 
pendent, and themselves enjoy the produce of their own land, 
which the very great demands made upon them, to compensate 
the real or pretended services of others, oblige them to send 
to market in their old country.” 

We have no hesitation in saying that this is not the fact. 
Individuals with money at command, practical farmers, who 
understand the nature and value of land, may, in the new set 
tlements, maintain themselves by labouring hard in their voca- 
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tion, and acquiring farms for their children. But the mere 
labourer, he who has not money to answer the various expenses 
of purchasing his land, cheap as it is, providing himself with 
implements, and conveying himself and his family a long and 
dreary journey, to reach at last a spot, where, shut out from all 
but the members of his small community, he would exist, if 
not ** the world forgetting,” by ‘ the world forgot ;” he who 
cannot do this, but has to depend upon the produce of his 
labour only, as a servant of others, will find there is at least five 
hundred chances to one against his getting employ ; and the 


geitleman farmer, if he were to submit to one-half the priva- 


tions, and to do only half the labour, by himself and family, 
here, which he must do in America, would be in a much better 
situation than after he had expatriated himself, and left the 
“ wide world of waters” between him and his native land. 

Much misconception exists in England relative to the weight 
of the public burdens in America; and this misconception is 
continued by Mr. Harris, who is frequently contrasting the 
situation of the American farmer, &c. with those of England. 
But there is no greater mistake than to suppose that the Ame- 
ricans pay no taxes, or that there is such a surprising difference 
between them and Englishmen in this respect. A judicious 
writer, a member of the society of Friends, residing at Phila- 
delphia, in a letter which we have seen, dated * 6th month, 17, 
1820, says, 


“ Although I have been told that the British government was 
oppressive to the poor, I never considered it so ; I have sometimes 
drawn a comparison between it and this, when I have thus been 
told of its oppression—* the British government is oppressive to 
the poor’ say the Americans, But in what, | reply. ¢ Isit in 
giving them land, and a bounty to go and settle it, (the bounty 
formerly was 18 months’ provision, and implements of husbandry,) 
whilst this good government sel/s it to their poor, and if not paid 
in five years it is sold by the Sheriff, and they lose the amount paid 
thereon, and all their improvements ; now, says I, which is the 
wost favourable for the poor, for every term of court, in the land 
office districts, there are estates sold for non-payment of said land 
to Congress.’ Then the next thing generally held up as oppressive 
is the window and salt tax ; my answer to that is, that a poor man 
iu England is comparatively free from tax, whilst the poor pay them 
all here : viz., if my wife uses pins and needles I must pay one- 
fifth to government, and so must every other man, poor or rich; 
and from these two small articles we can follow the same tax on all 
our hardware, earthenware, and 274 per cent. on all our cotton 
and woollen wearing apparel, salt not excepted ; and as to window 
lax, we are not exempted, but we pay tax to our landlords for 
"indows, doors, chimneys, and fire-places, inasmuch as we pay 
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him from one-fourth to one-half more for the same conveniences 
than they do in the cities of London, Bristol, Liverpool, Man. 
chester, or Birmingham, although they pay window tax. What 
then is it to me whether I pay my money to the tax-gatherer and 
landlord as in England, or all toone as here, for it is my money paid 
for my lodging, whether to one, two, or more persons. The taxes 
alluded to are the import duties, which extend to groceries, as well as 
other things, and all are paid by the consumer; and with you the 
poor are exempt from duties, or nearly so, on their wearing apparel, 
and the hardware that they use, and many other things that we 
have here to pay-for, In England property pays tax and here the 
people pay it. The poor man has even to pay his poll tax, besides 
all those alluded to, on his wearing apparel, &c., although he may 
not be worth a penny. Another objection generally made is the 
oppressive burthen of your national debt, and the interest that 
must be paid by the people? My answer to that is, that it isa 
great burthen to the nation, yet it does not bear harder on the 
English people, than our bad circulating medium does on us here, 
which often will not pass from one state to another, or even from 
one city to another, nor from one turnpike to another turnpike, 
without incurring a heavy discount. This I know by experience.” 


We can add to this, from our personal knowledge, that in 
the old settled states, executions, and sales of goods for taxes, 
are very frequent, and in the newly-peopled ones, the distance 
from all markets, the expense of carriage, &c. renders the 
produce of the farmer frequently unavailable as a resource for 
profit, and reduces the balance to an equality with the English 
farmer. 

We have made these remarks, because it is of importance 
that the true state of the case should be known; and we do 
think that Mr. Harris is completely mistaken, and casts an 
unjust censure upon his countrymen, when he asserts that 
their ill-success is generally owing to their own misconduct. 

With this drawback, much amusement may be derived from 
Mr. Harris's Tour. It is written without pretensions to author- 
ship, but in the plain style of a plain man narrating what he 
was an eye-witness to. We shall make a few extracts, and if 
our readers are anxious for more information, we must refer 
them to the work itself. The following is from the third letter, 
which is dated at New York, August, 1817. 


«« This city is sufficiently attractive, from the beautiful scenery 
with which it is surrounded, combining every requisite to render @ 
landscape delightfully interesting ; but it also engages the visitor's 
attention by the judicious manner in which the more modern part 
is laid out. No town with which I am acquainted can boast a vista 
equal to that of Broadway, commencing at the battery, whence 
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nrost imposing view is enjoyed of the bay and islands, and extend- 
ing in a direct line, nearly parallel with the Hudson, for three 
miles. Several public buildings contribute to distinguish it, among 
which the city hall appears pre-eminent. This beautiful structure, 
though defective in many points, is one of the principal ornaments 
of the city. Its elegant front of white marble indicates the purity 
and serenity of the atmosphere, and pleases more than the gorge- 
ous composition of those expensive erections that waste the strength 
of anation. The portraits are highly interesting, both from their 
execution, and from the conspicuous share the heroes have borne in 
the annals of their country. The revered and lamented Washing- 
ton, the Alfred of his country, and her pride, appears in foremost 
rank, attended by others, emulating his example in the noble de- 
fence of their country and their privileges. There are few public 
monuments, but those few are at once simple and expressive. A 
neat tablet on the eastern front of St. Paul’s church, reminds the 
passenger of the brave Montgomery, who, after reducing St. John’s, 
Montreal, and Trois Rivieres, fell in the unsuccessful attack on 
Quebec. A similar tribute tothe memory of Major General Alex- 
ander Hamilton, is placed in Trinty Church, ana in the yard is a 
pretty specimen of emblematic sculpture raised to the much 
regretted Laurence, commander of the Chesapeake: a fluted 
column broken and the Corinthian capiial lying at the base, ex- 
press the violent abridgment of a life which bid fair for usefulness 
and fame. At Whehawk (New Jersey) opposite the city, is a 
monument erected by the Masonic society, to Hamilton, on the 
spot where he sunk the victim of honour, falsely so called. Fatal 
moment! when a man like him, who was formed for the highest 
offices in the state, could sanction, by example, this horrid practice, 
and ata time too when his country required the use of his talents. 
This spot has frequently since been selected by fools and madmen, 
tooffer up their lives to the Moloch of duelling ; as though one 
fatal instance of folly in a respectable character, would sanction 
this villainous, brutish custom.’ 


Mr. Harris made his tour through the western country 
chiefly on foot, and in his pedestrian excursions he met with 
several adventures. He once fell in with a party of Indians, 
by whom he was entertained, and with difficulty made his es- 
cape from the friendly offer of two young squaws, and the 
prospect of one day becoming “ a leader of a tattooed band, 
armed alamode with scalping knife, tomahawk, and rifle.” 
The life of a back woodsman (the character he assumed) i is sub- 
ject to many such inconveniences ; but Mr. Harris does not 
appear to have been much dissatisfied with the task he had 
imposed upon himself, and expresses himself quite contented 
with the country and the inhabitants. His description of both 
is highly favourable. He says, | 
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«© With all the unfavourable reports of the back woods, their 
savage inhabitants, seclusion from the world, total want of all th. 
comforts which habit has rendered vecessary to the enjoyment of 
life; of their requiring from the settler, in their thickets a renune 
ciation of all those ideas of pleasure which he might invocently in. 
dulge in, and of his being probably doomed to see his family 
dropping one by one, without one friend, one soul endowed with 
sensibility to tender his cousoling aid—persons are not discouraged, 
The road we are now travelling is an evidence of this; we con. 
tinvally meet persons returning to the eastward, to escort their 
families to new possessions ; and are overtaking waggons convey- 
ing families to wild, uncultivated lands. Much is said of the 
dreariness of these solitudes : ‘ wood—wood—interminable wood,’ 
js represented as bounding the prospect of the western settler ; as 
excluding hii from all connection with the civilized world, and as 
alinost arresting the light of heaven in its endeavours to befriend 
the unfortunate exile. Much more comfort, on the contrary, 
have I seen enjoyed by the inhabitants of these dreary wilds, falsely 
socalled, than is the lot of a vast majority of that country’s popu- 
Jation which is eulogized asthe happy island.” 


There certainly is no accounting for tastes; but we do not 
envy these “ back woodsmen”’ their ** comforts,” whilst rational 
society, and the joys and pleasures (notwithstanding its cares 
and pains) of civilized life are within our reach. We should 
never think of going to the wilds of America to seek for 
“ comforts,” where the dread of Indians, or wild beasts, with a 
thousand other evils and inconveniences, await the settler. 

We shall make one more extract from this tour, which de- 
scribes a voyage we believe very few of our readers would wish 
to take, One part of Mr. Harris’s journey was from Pittsburg 
to Philadelphia, through Canada and the Eastern States. In 
the course of this route our author preferred descending the 
rapids of the St. Laurence, to travelling from Brachville to 
Montreal in the stage. He therefore crossed over from the 
former place to Ogdensburgh, in New York, and took his pas- 
sageon board a boat freighted for Montreal. He thus de- 
scribes the voyage. 


«© Provisions having been laid in for the passage, and our vessel 
being planked to the height of two feet abeve the guuwhale, to 
prevent the breakers from entering, we left Ogdensburgh at nie 
in the morning with a cargo of ashes and pork. Having passed 
Johustown, four ailes below, ap increase of current was very pet 
ceptible, and as we drew near the first rapid, several accounts were 
related of vessels wrecked in their passage; avd of the difficulty 
with which their crew escaped, indebted in many instances for 
their lives, to a box or an our ; Our companions eagerly listened 0 
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these hair-breadths escapes, and by the manner in which they eyed 
and handled every trunk and spar, it might be judged, their own 
situation at the momeut was thought very precarious ; swell suce 
agi swell allowed no time for expressing any thing like fear, 

but the countenance frequently betrayed uneasiness, when the 
yawning waves exposed some frightful rock ; to usa 





$ Dreadful port 


«© Of observation ! 


« Withthe rapidity of an arrow, we seemed to dart through 
these rapids of from one tothree miles in length ; houses, trees, aaa 
rocks appeared to fly behind us. Having passed three of the rapids 
we entered lake St. Francis; the wind beg contrary we had res 
course to oars, and came to, m the evening, on the left bank, off 
the first house in lower Canada. 

« Next morning at day-break got under weigh, heaving to again 
at the outlet of the lake for breakfast, a pilot, ‘and permission to 
pass the fort at the rapid dulac: on entering this formidable suc- 
cession of break¢rs, we found the advantage of a pilot, as several 
rafts of timber in company with us suffered exceedingly on the 
rocks ; a small interval of smooth water, and another still greater 
fall, presented itself off the town of Des Cecres ; its distant 
hollow roar apprising us of our approach to one, where neither 
box nor oar couid avail us much. As we were endeavouring to work 
inunder the town, that we might avoid being drawn down the 
wrong channel, we were observed by the tnhabriants, who in num- 
bers lived the bank, aud, tu the true spirit of benevolence, offered 
up their supplications on our behalf, kneeling before a cross, 
several of which we saw erected on the bank as we passed along, 
After turning the angle on which Des Cedres ts built, the rapidity 
of our motion scarcely permitted us to vatice any thing but the 
breakers, which for miies before us. threatened to battle all the 
pliovs skill, and the exertion of the crew, to conduct us through 
msafety, Atthe moment when some were beginning to deprecate 
their temerity, a terrific howl was heard belund us, and turmog 
we had the telancholy sivbt of two rafts in the wrong channel 
borne with amazing velecity towards- the precipice. An island 
which separates the two Channels prevented our witnessing the cons 
cluding catastrophe ; but the stranded timber and lacerated bodies, 
which, in a few momeuts prevented themselves to our view, proved 
It to be—a how! of death.” 


This shocking sight must have been terribly afflicting to our 
voyagers, who aE not be certain but they also might share 
the same fate. Mr. Harris observes, that it is the custom of 
the boatmen who are of the Roman Catholic persuasion to 
pay their devoirs to the crosses which are a on the sides 
of the river, as they pass. The management of the boat re- 
quires the most assiduous, undivided attention ; and it is to the 
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circumstance of the attention of the men being called off to 
this act of devotion, as they deem it, that so many lives are 
lost in descending the rapids. It is, in truth, a perilous voyage, 
and a man must, we think, be possessed of no ordinary nerves, 
to undertake it a second time. | 

The rapids, however, were not yet entirely passed. The fol- 
lowing extracts bring our autbor to Montreal. 


‘© On clearing the rapids, our attention was powerfully arrested 
by the beauties of the prospect as we entered the small lake of St. 
Lonis. The Utawas, or Grand River, lined with wood and 
habitations, discharging tts ruddy tribute into the St. Laurence 
on the left ; in frovt the village of La Chine, and the three eur- 
rents in the island of Montreal ; and on the mght the river and 
village of Chataugay, with the high lands on lake Champlain in 
the distance. 

‘¢ The wind being a-head, we entered the Chataugay in the 
evening by the assistance of the oars, and remained at the village 
that night. It is principally inhabited by Freneh Canadians, a 
dirty race of beings: here is a pretty neat church with a spire, 
whose interior decorations are not of that gaudy style which offends 
the eye in some churches I have seen. A vuunnery of St. Sulpi- 
cians formerly existed here ; and a considerable tract of land and 
buildings, with the island formed by the river, still belongs to 
that order. 

‘* The wind favoured us in the morning ; being provided with a 
pilot we dropped down the Chataugay, which, in its regular width 
of about twenty yards, resembles a canal, and again entered the 
St. Laurence, whose banks now presented a continuation of villages 
and country seats: the numerous crosses and spires, with the ring- 
ing of the matin bell, altogether different from what I had for 
some time seen, led me to suppose myself on the European con- 
tinent. 

‘« As we drew near to the village of La Chine we perceived the 
current increasing in force; the inhabitants of this and of the vil- 
lage on the opposite shore, watching with apparent anxiety the 
course we wete taking; we observed the extraordinary caution 
which the captain and pilot manifested, and their hesitation lest 
the wind might affect us: all confirmed the accounts we had 
before heard, that the rapids we were vow entering were more 
dreadful than any of the preceding. 

«* But reflection was soon at a end; the spectators on the banks 
quickly lost sight of us ; like an arrow from an Indian’s bow we 
darted through them, tossed as on the ocean in a storm, and at 
noon landed at Montreal amid the ceaseless vociferations of French 
and Canadian draymen. 


Mr. Harris gives an animated description of Montreal, and 
of his route to Philadelphia, where he arrived on the 30th o! 
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July, 1819, and immediately embarked on board the Ganges 
for Liverpool, at which port he landed on the Ist of September 
following. 

The extracts we have given will enable our readers to form 
an idea of the author’s style. We shall only add, that, mak- 
ing allowance for his prejudices in favour of America, and 
against England, upon the points to which we have adverted, 
both pleasure and information may be derived from this Tour. 
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The Favourite of Nature,a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. London; 
Whittaker. 1821. 


THE masterly efforts of the “ Great Unknown” in the de- 
partment of fiction, has rendered the readers of novels rather 
fastidious in their judgments of these productions. In our 
youthful days, if a novel or romance contained a quantum suf- 
ficit of love and mystery, with the appendages of a faultless 
heroine, and as faultless a hero,—an old cross father,—or 
villainous guardian,—an old castle,x—a ghost—and a few more 
etceteras, the fair customers of the circulating libraries would 
sigh in tender sympathies over the misfortunes attendant on 
true love, and shudder at the awful descriptions of midnight 
murders, and of midnight apparitions, without paying much 
regard to the literary merits of the interesting tale ; or whether 
or no the general tenor was consistent or not with the rules 
which ought to regulate such productions. We accordingly 
find the generality of our tales of fiction of the last century, 
characterised either by a mawkish sensibility, or by the most 
wretched attempts at the sublime; and what were considered 
most enchanting and bewitching works by our grandames when 
in their teens, are now consigned to oblivion; and even their 
very names are scarcely remembered. In this stricture we do 
not mean to include the works of a Fielding, a Smollet, a 
Richardson, and of some others: but such was certainly the 
general character of this department of our literature, not 
many years back. 

For several years, however, a considerable improvement has 
taken place in the style of our romance writers. In the mo- 
dern school, the labours of a Burney, of a Latham, of a Por- 
ter, &c, &c., may be considered as tending to correct the 
public taste, vitiated by the trash which had for a long period 
usurped the throne of honest unsophisticated nature, and of 
genuine wit, and as having prepared the way for the ‘* Author 
uf Waverley,” who has diguified the species of novel writing, 
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by a series of national tales, that will not shrink in the com. 
parison with the most splendid efforts of ancient or moderp 
genius. 

It is now no mean task to sit down to write a novel; and 
he or she who does it successfully,—who produces a tale which 
will bear the test of criticism in this age, when we have such 
models on which to ground our judgment, certainly has at. 
tained to no slight degree of literary eminence; and is enti- 
tled to a proportionate share of praise. On this principle we 
consider the ‘** Favorite of Nature” as a work which merits 
our commendation, even when Ivanhve is before us. It is in 
a style essentially different, and of a species totally distinct, 
from that celebrated tale ;—but it is no less true to nature in 
its sketches of character; no less chaste and accurate in its 
descriptions ;—above all, its moral is excellent; and the reli- 
gious principles of the authoress (for we think it is written by 
a lady, because we believe none but a female could so well 
depict the female character,) are those of a sincere and pious 
christian. 

Of the story of the ‘ Favourite of Nature,” which is 
dedicated to Mrs. Johanna Baillie,) the following is a_ brief 
and rapid outline. 

Eliza Rivers, the heroine of the tale, was an orphan; her 
parents died while she was yet an infant, and left her to the 
care of her paternal grandmother, her only surviving relative. 
Eliza was placed by Mrs. Rivers at a fashionable boarding 
school in the vicinity of London, froin whence she returned 
with many brilliant and fashionable acquirements, but with an 
enthusiasm of disposition which she had never been taught 
to repress; and which the trite and homely observations of 
her grandmother were ill-calculated to correct. At the death- 
bed of this loved relative Eliza was first awoke to a sense of 
her imperfections, It was here that, “ for the first time, she 
seriously reflected upon the manner in which nineteen years 
of her life had flitted like a dream away, and left her without 
one remembrance which she-could wish to retain, to cheer her 
in her last hours.” She attended her grandmother with the 
most assiduous care, and watched over her with the most 
affectionate tenderness ; but the inevitable hour was at hand, 
and Mrs. Rivers breathed her last. 

Miss Rivers was now bereft of every relative. The estate 
on which she had resided with her grandmother, became the 
property of the next male heir; and, with a fortune of 50001, 
she took up her residence with ber guardian, Mr. Henley, the 
rector of Fairfield, who had a daughter, Louisa, about $)% 
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years older than Eliza, and whose character exhibited the 
reatest contrast to her’s. Louisa was mild and reserved ; she 
had learnt to repress her passions, and to guide her conduct 
by the precepts of religion, and the dictates of duty. A calm 
equanimity characterized her actions, and she kept on the 
«“ even tenor of her way,” doing all the good which her situ- 
ation afforded her an opportunity of doing ; and never evincing 
any of that restless, dissatisfied disposition, which generally 
marks a less regulated mind. 

Louisa was not calculated to win the confidence of the 
ardent and impetuous Eliza, the child of enthusiasm and of 
excitement. She had, unfortunately, another friend and con- 
fidante, a Miss Brooke, a West Indian heiress, who resided 
with her aunt, lady Delville, in the neighbouring town of Bel- 
ton. A correspondence between these two young ladies dis- 
plays most admirably, the particular qualities and temperature 
of each ; and a letter of Louisa’s shews how much Eliza was 
mistaken when she accused her of coldness and insensibility. 

Soon after Eliza had taken up her residence at Mr. Henley’s, 
Sir George Melmoth, the heir. to her grandmother’s estate, 
came down to take possession of the property. Sir George 
was a good-humoured, unassuming young man, and was soon 
on good terms with all the families in the neighbourhood, 
whom he visited, and invited in return. A friend of Sir 
George’s, a Mr. Waldegrave, joined him soon after his arrival 
inthe country. Sir George had described him to Eliza asa 
person who knew and was known by every body; and who would 
make a very good husband if he would leave off the ridiculous 
habit of pretending to fall in love with every woman to whom 
he was introduced. Miss Brooke, (who had known Walde- 
grave at Paris), on the contrary, announced him as the most 
interesting of men. It was at Sir George Melmoth’s that 
Eliza and Waldegrave first saw each other. As Waldegrave 
had great influence on the future fate of Eliza, we give the 
part which describes their meeting : 


‘“‘ Eliza had many times in her life looked more winning, more 
endearing; but never did her beauty more forcibly display its 
distinguishing characteristic of dignified, almost majestic loveli- 
hess, than when she walked into Sir George Melmoth’s drawing 
room, ; 

_“ An indistinct feeling of something approaching to humilia- 
hon, at being received as a guest in a house where she had so long 
resided with nearly the authority of a mistress, had given her an 
idea that, in making this visit, it would be necessary for her to 
matutain all her consequence. Her five tall figure, more thao 
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usually erect, her Grecian expression of feature, grave, but marked 
with decided sense and intelligence, combining in her whole ap- 
pearance, an object of the deepest interest and admiration ; it was 
thus that she first met the view of Mr. Waldegrave. The common 
introduction passed between them; but she had scarcely observed 
him,—other ideas had crowded upon her mind, a weight of inde. 
finable sensation pressed upon a heart, that beat responsive to the 
slightest touch of feeling.” 

‘* Whether it arose from her being slightly prejudiced against 
him, or that the report she had heard of him convinced her that 
Mr. Waldegrave must be, beyond redemption, the most egregious 
fop, a coxcomb, a dandy, or something equally ridiculous, that 
ever was known, she was certainly agreeably disappointed, in the 
first impression that his appearance made. To her extreme asto- 
vishment, his neckcloth was tied in no uncommon manner. Ap- 
parently he did not indulge himself in the gratification of a paste- 
board pillory ; and seemed to have retained a predilection for the 
power of using his.head, by turning it in any direction that nature 
designed. The whole of his dress was as far removed from any 
thing that could be thought coxcombical, or affected, as could be 
well conceived, His whole deportment was, undoubtedly, that of 
the accomplished gentleman.” 


Mr. Waldegrave proved just the man to interest Eliza, and 
she found herself irresistibly charmed with his company. The 


penchant was mutual: but the charm was dissolved by the de- 


parture of the gentleman, with Sir George Melmoth. Eliza, 
perhaps, was not decidedly in love; but she preferred Mr. 
Waldegrave before the rest of his sex, sufficiently to make her 
feel regret at his absence. 

Soon after the acquaintance with Mr. Waldegrave was thus 
broken off, a serious indisposition rendered Mr. Henley unable 
to attend to the duties of his calling ; and a nephew, Morti- 
mer Durand, came to officiate for his uncle, and to reside in 
the house. He saw Eliza, and loved.—We cannot follow the 
tale, in the progress of this passion in Mortimer, and the 
transition from indifference. to interest, to esteem, and at last 
to a passion, if not love, yet approaching so nearly to it in 
Eliza, that she mistook one sensation for the other, and became 
the affianced wife of Mortimer Durand. Here the novel be- 
comes very interesting : the struggle between the feelings with 
which Mr. Waldegrave inspired Eliza, which she could not 
entirely subdue, and which are restored to almost their pristine 
vigour, by an accidental interview with the object of them, 
and the duty due to Mortimer; who, with the piety of a chris- 
tian, and the ardor of pure affection, sought to lead her from 
earth to heaven; to teach her the practice of virtue, and © 
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render her as beautiful in mind, as she was perfect in form. 
After many struggles within herself, in which her secret incli- 
nations for Waldegrave are encouraged by the injudicious 
counsels of Miss Brooke ; after many little disputes and recon- 
ciliations, in which the ardent love of Mortimer shines con- 
spicuous, and is most tenderly and chastely depicted, Eliza 
departs for London, to spend a winter with Miss Brooke and 
lady Delville ; and leaves Fairfield with a determination of 
writing to Mortimer an account of her change of sentiments, 
and her wish to dissolve their engagement. A letter which 
Louisa, unknown to Mortimer, addressed to her, in which she 
mentioned the reports that were prevalent in the village, rela- 
tive to Eliza’s attachment to Waldegrave; and also the 
had state of Mortimer’s health, in terms of, what Miss Rivers 
deemed, reproach, afforded her «an opportunity of putting 
her design in execution ;—she wrote to Mortimer, and rejected 
him ! 

In London, Waldegrave and Eliza soon met ;—they soon 
discover that they loved ;—-and an interview, in which Mr. 
Waldegrave intended to take his final leave, and put himself out 
of the reach of attractions which he could not with honor con- 
template, ended in a mutual eclaircisement ; and Eliza became 
the happiest of women, In the assurance of being the beloved 
of him, who had made the first impression on her youthful 
fancy,—who had first taught her that she had a heart. 

Poor Eliza, however, was not doomed long to be happy. Her 
love was too ardent, too enthusiastic, too much centred in one 
object, —to be met with equal ardor, atter the first impulse was 
over, by the worldly-minded Waldegrave. She saw but one 
being whom she wished to please, cr feared to disobey ; he was 
all the world to her; and she sought not applause or approba- 
tion, except from him,—for him. 


“Time aud familiarity did for him what they very often do for 
ardent lovers. ‘They opened his eyes; and then he saw Eliza’s 
seusibility no louger as an attraction, but as the bane of all attrac- 
tion; the rock ou which she wrecked her beaaty, ber taleuts, her 
capability of exciting a sensation wherever she went,—of being 
the idol of a crowd,—of being the fashion,—in short, of being 
every thing that the most ambitious of her sex could desire.” 


Mortimer was now revenged. ‘Siie suffered from Walde- 
grave’s neglect, the pangs which she had caused Durand to 
feel; and when business called Waldegrave from England, 
and he neglected writing to her, her anguish and distress were 
almost beyond her strength to bear. 


No, 276, Vol. 60. May, 1821. Aa 
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She was now resided at Kensington, with a lady who had 
been her French governess. The death of her friend Misg 
Brooke’s father, had placed that young lady in the possession 
of immense wealth. She was returned to Belton, with her 
aunt, lady Delville, in order to arrange her affairs there, prepa- 
ratory to returning to London, to open the ensuing winter 
season with eclat. Eliza would not return to Fairfield, where 
Mortimer, who loved her as such a woman wished to be loved, 
—with the greatest ardor,---was mourning her loss, and rapidly 
approaching “ that bourne from whence no traveller returns.” 
Thus situated, she took up her residence, during Waldegrave’s 
absence, at Kensington, as we have mentioned,—looking for- 
ward to the period of his return, with hopes; yet fearing that 
return would not bring happiness to her. 

Here, whilst lamenting the prolonged absence, and continued 
silence of Waldegrave, she received a letter from Louisa 
Henley, announcing the death of Mortimer; and enclosing 
an epistle from the latter to her, fraught with all the tenderness 
of affection,—with all the piety of a rational and sincere chris- 
tian, who looks for his reward in another world, and considers 
the privations and disappointments of this life, as, trials to fit 
us for a better. 


‘* With hands clasped, as inthe fervour of repentant feeling, 
and with tears and sighs that almost convulsed her, Eliza repeatedly 
pansed in the perusal of this last memento of poor Mortimer, 
Her uplifted eyes seemed to seek him in his happier dwelling- place, 
and to appeal to him, as if his beatified spirit could infuse a por- 
tion of its own peace into her troubled heart. 

“« ¢ Look down upon me, dear sainted friend! she exclaimed ; 
‘look down upon your poor Eliza, sorely beset, and encompassed 
as she is with overwhelming passions,’ 

Then reading on, some fresh proof of the invaluable attach- 
meut, the treasure of affection, which she had so wantonly cast 
away, burst upon her, aud as if a veil had fallen from her eyes, 
now, for the first time,—now, that all was gone, she could under- 
staud the full extent of ber loss. 

“ ¢ And he might have been mine!’ saidshe; ‘ this heart, so 
pious, so gentle, so affectionate, it might have been mine! and I 
should have had a frieud and counsellor, and one that would have 
loved me! And what have L now ?—I have no friend,—none,— 
nove.—Waldegrave forsakes me,—I have vo friend.’ ” 


The sequel is soon told:, Waldegrave returned from the 
continent, ruined by gambling ; he avoided his deceived and 
heart-broken Eliza, as much as possible, and attached himself 
to her rich friend, Miss Brooke. 


It was. now that she felt the 
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difference between that young lady’s ostentatious sympathy, 
and Miss Henley’s quiet unobtrusive friendship. She mourned 
the injustice she had done Louisa,—broke off the connexion 
with Waldegrave, and returned to Fairfield, to learn the value 
of early placing a control over the imagination, to imbibe the 
consoling influence of religion, and to die! Her last moments 
are thus described, by Louisa, in a letter to her aunt, the mo- 
ther of Mortimer; who, notwithstanding the untimely fate 
of her son, through his attachment for her, felt much inter- 
ested in Eliza. 


« She continued during the night gradually sinking, but as 
gently as an infant falls asleep. The sun began to rise, and was 
already glancing its beams upon the window. I looked frota it 
upon the glorious objects; never was seen a more enchanting 
morning! The early birds were flying abcut, and singing upon 
every bush and tree, asif they did not know how to contain them- 
selves for joy. 

“ I sighed as I remembered my poor Eliza's desire to depart 
under the cheering influence of day-light. Alas! her wishes were 
upon the eve of accomplishment ! 

“ I returned to my station by her bed-side; my father sat on 
the other side, watching her with anxious solicitude. 

‘* She appeared to have fallen into a slumber,—but suddenly 
she pronounced my uame. 

“| bent my head close to her's, the better to distinguish her 
accents, now but faint aud low. 

«“ *See how bright a day!’ said she, ‘let me look at it’ I 
undrew the curtains of her bed, and of the window, and raised her 
in my arms. 

She turned her dying eyes upon the light of heaven, and then 
on me. I pressed her hand to my lips; it was wet with iny tears. 

“ «Oh, Louisa,’ said she, ‘my guide,—my tender friend,— 
God for ever bless you !—and you too, good Sir,’—and she clas 
with fervour my poor father’s hand, who was affected to a degree 
Thad never seen him before. : 

‘« * God bless you both,’ she again repeated, and, sinking on my 
bosom,—she heaved a deep sigh,—another,—and she was gone!” 


It is impossible to read this novel without being much affect- 
ed with the fate of Mortimer and Eliza. Mr. Henley, and 
Louisa too, are characters in whom the reader will take a more 
than common interest. We have no hesitation, indeed, in 
warmly recommending this tale to the notice of the public. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





It is proposed to publish, by subscription, in two vols. demy 8yo, 
The Royal Exile, or Poetical Epistles, supposed to be written by 
Mary Queen of Scots, during the early part of her captivity in 
England ; to which will be added, other original poems. By a 
young Lady. Edited by her Father, with a preface, notes, and a 
dissertation by him on the life and character of the Scottish Queen, 
Embellished with a beautiful portrait of Queen Mary, from a 
plate kindly presented for the work by G. Chalmers, Esq. F.R.S, 
S. A. Author of * The Life of Mary Queen of Scots,” &c. 

“« Time is continually employed in gradually removing the ob- 
stacles which Prejudice has interposed to prevent the perception of 
Truth,’ —Common Sense. 

The protits of this publication to be applied in aid of the Society 
in Sheffield for the relief of poor widows and single females of up- 
wards of sixty-five years of age. 

Names of Subscribers received and eutered at the Iris, Mercury, 
and Independent Offices, and by the Editor. 

The Editor, in thus bringing this publication forward, has been 
influenced by various considerations, The first, and not the least, 
is that of affording aid to a most beneficial and laudable institution, 
which, from the depreciation of its funds, and the increased number 
of its applicants, must otherwise now fail of affording even that 
very small pittance which it hath hitherto been evabled to extend 
to those poor, aged, and afflicted objects. Secondiy, to endeavour 
to do justice to the character of one of the most interesting females 
whom the annals of this couutry commemorate ; who, whether we 
consider her youth, her beauty, her rank, her accomplishments, her 
trials, her sufferings, or her death, possesses, in each of these re- 
spects, very strong claims to attention from every enlightened un- 
derstanding, and from every feeling heart. Thirdly, to bring for- 
ward into more general notice one of the most picturesque and 
highly interesting tracts of country in the kingdom, though hi- 
therto but little either known or noticed. Hallainshire is the dis- 
trict in which were situated the manor-house aud castle of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, the prisons of Queen Mary during more than ten 
years of her long and miserable captivity. In the course of these 
epistles, and iu the notes to them, the history of this interesting 
district is generally, though briefly traced, interspersed with - vari- 
ous traditionary legends. Fourthly, to endeavour to arouse, e)- 
force, and establish, those feelings and sentiments of piety, benevo- 
lence, and christian charity, which are the brightest ornament, and 
the most valuable possession of human nature. 

In the Press, Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces, by the Rev. 
Robert Wynell Mayom, formerly of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
Curate of Ardwick, near Manchester. To which is prefixed, 2 
memoir of his life. 
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Towarbs the conclusion of our last retrospect, we alluded to 
the apathy of the Lancashire clergy to the interests of the 
Protestant church, and we have frequently expressed our won- 
der as to the grounds on which they justify their neglect. 
These we have at last learnt by letters from that county, and 
conversations with some of its inhabitants. Our gentlemen 

retend that Popery has made no progress in Lancashire, and 
that all peculiar exertion is therefore unnecessary!! Now it 
is a notorious fact that the Jesuits at Stonynurst have seduced 
some hundreds from the Protestant faith, that they are extend- 
ing their influence into all the neighbouring families, as was 
done in Russia; that they have interfered in many presentations 
to curacies and livings, and have thus contrived to place such 
ministers about them as would treacherously connive at the 
advances which they were making. Few people have any idea 
of the subtlety practised by these Jesuits. They are, in every 
sense, and in every way, all things to all men. At the same 
time, they have their members in such complete subjection, 
that if a man does not exactly suit the post assigned him, if he 
be either too forward or too backward, if he cannot make him- 
self agreeable to the Protestant families aboat him, and has 
hot manners sufficiently insinuating, he is removed to some 
other situation. Even if he attempt a subject in which he 
fails, the same punishment awaits him. Thus one of these 
men endeavoured to answer Mr. Fletcher’s lectures on Popery, 
to very little purpose, and was therefore instantly sent across 
the Atlantic. It was very well understood in the neighbour- 
hood that the voyage was altogether unexpected. How power- 
fully a combination of men thus subjected to their chiefs, must 
act, we may readily conceive. from this cause they became so 
dangerous formerly, as to be expelled by every government in 
No. 276, Vol. 60, May, 182). Bb 
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Europe. By perseveringin the same acts were they so lately 
expelled out of Russia ; an important fact, which yet was not, 
we believe, reverted to in either house during the late discus- 
sions. We fear, therefore, that the silence of the Lancashire 
clergy may, in too many cases, be imputed to the artful ma- 
nagement of the Jesuits. They sacrifice the most important 
obligation of their sacred functions to some worldly motive, 
Insome sense or other they are bribed to silence. Perhaps 
they stifle the representations of their own consciences by pre- 
tences of conciliation, or of the non-necessity of exertion; 
but surely when all the kingdom is calling upon them to rouse 
from their inactivity, when they see the swarms of Papist con- 
verts round Stonyhurst, and read the just observations made by 
their bishop in the House of Lords, shame, if not principle, 
will urge them on. How much the Jesuits dread discussion 
may be learnt from their ineffectual endeavours to prevent the 
lectures at Preston by some of the dissenting clergy. They 
actually applied to the Mayor; they insinuated that the conse- 
quences would be injurious to the peace of the town, and 
ascribed the riots at Glasgow to the publication of THE Pro- 
TESTANT. The Mayor turned a deaf ear to these wise sugges- 
tions. The lectures produced no disturbance; but effected 
much good. They were attended by many Papists, especially 
those lately converted. The latter could not be prevailed on 
to give up the right of private judgment. Yet, in compliance 
with the wishes of their priest, they never came into the chapel 
until the discourse commenced, avoiding the being present at 
the prayers preceding, as something unholy. Notwithstanding 
every precaution which Jesuitical ingenuity could invent, much 
good has been produced. Some have actually returned. from 
their errors, and of these one-half have joined, not the dissen- 
ters, but the church, and what was more likely to be expected, 
there is a complete stop put to conversion in Preston. Some 
of the errors of Popery are so exceedingly gross and manifest, 
that if they be occasionally exposed, stripped of the disguise 
thrown over them by their modern supporters, no man brought 
up a Protestant could entertain them. 

Now, as these things have passed under the eyes of the 
clergy of Preston and its neighbourhood, we hope that they 
will vindicate their own character by following an example 
proved so advantageous. ‘To say that there is no danger from 
Popery, and that it is making no progress in Lancashire, are 
assertions sO notoriously erroneous, that they can mean only 
that the assertors have reasons for deserting their duty. The 
inhabitants must henceforth impute their silence to stupidity of 
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to treachery. We would recommend strongly, that every cler- 
gyman in the town of Preston should commence, at his own 
church, a course of lectures on the errors and corruptions of 
Popery; that he should select the most prominent of these, 
and expose them plainly to the best of his abilities, without 
intermixing of any animadversions on any other opinions. We 
do not think that these lectures should be going on all at the 
same time, but that they should be contrived to succeed each 
other at different churches of the parish and neighbourhood ; 
so that those who are doubtful may always have some church 
whither they may resort to hear the subject discussed. For 
popular arguments against Popery nothing can be better than 
those contained in The Protestant, whose numbers, we are 
happy to hear, are now republishing in Glasgow. For more 
scientific answers we may refer to many volumes, from Bishop 
Jewel’s Apology, down to those published by the present learned 
and excellent Bishop of St. David’s. But as they have lately 
boasted that the work published by Berrington and Kirk, en- 
titled, The Faith of Catholics confirmed by Scripture, and 
attested by the Fathers of the five first Centuries, remains yet 
unanswered, and as their other unanswerable book, Dr. Milner’s 
End of Controversy, has met with an opponent, we will, in our 
subsequent numbers, undertake the consideration of Berring- 
tonand Kirk. We will give a sheet every month, paged sepa- 
rately, that the reply may be bound by itself. It will be easily 
seen that No father of the first five centuries countenances those 
opinions which are peculiar to Popery, and we think it will also 
appear that Messrs. Berrington and Kirk found out, before they 
finished their work, that some Popish tenets had the sanction, 
even in semblance, neither of scripture, nor tradition, nor the 
fathers, 


Ix the reply to Mr. Plunkett’s speech, on introducing the late 
Popish bills into the House of Commons, which we published 
nour last number but one, and which, by the way, we omitted 
lo mention had been written by our correspondent, the Rev. 
Mr. Graham, of Lifford, our readers are requested to correct 
a single error which happened from the inversion of a type, 
and for 1765 to read 1795, as the time when the defences of 
the [rish Papists prosecuted by the crown for defenderism, were 
very generally intrusted to their present parliamentary advo- 
cate. At that time, when the rebellion was rapidly approaching 
toits explosion, Captain Harman, of Bawn, the Member of 
Parliament for the county of Longford, was most brutally mur- 
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dered by, a gang of his. Popish neighbours, for which eight of 
them were afterwards hanged. The opposition to the raising 
of militia men was theu very genera}, but in no place carried 
to. so great extremities as in the county of Longford, where 
several thousands of disaffected Papists surrounded the town 
of Ballymahon at a time when the Earl of Granard, and the 
constables. of the barony of Ratheline, had gone there for the 
purpose of balloting for recruits, according to an act of Par- 
liament passed for that purpose. The insurgents entered the 
town ina tumultuous manner, seized the noble Ear! in the act 
of balloting, broke his carriage to pieces, and swore him on 
his knees never to ballot for a militia man in the county of 
Longford. ‘They then took him out of the house of a Mr, 
Valentine Dillon, a Roman Catholic magistrate, to whom he 
had gone for protection, and sent him out of the town arm in 
arm between two ruffians, and guarded hy an armed body of 
men. On that day week, however, Lord Granard returned 
with a body of troops and artillery from the neighbouring gar- 
rison of Athlone, and proceeded on the ballot. Some hills and 
fields in the neighbourhood of the town were covered with an 
armed multitude, resolved, as they menaced, to try the fate of 
a battle ; but as the king’s troops advanced against them, they 
fled across the river Inny, near the late Earl of Ross’s demesne, 
leaving behind them a large quantity of pikes and fire-arms. 
No excommunications from the Romish bishop who resided in 
Ballymahon, or from any of his clergy, were known to have 
been used to restrain or punish these outrages. The Longford 
regiment of militia was then completed, and at the battle of 
Castlebar, when the French troops and Irish rebels, under the 
command of General Humbert, surprised and defeated Gene- 
ral (afterwards Lord) Hutchinson, one-half of the privates of 
that regiment, all Papists, turned to the enemy, and fired upon 
their king’s army. ‘The Kilkenny, another Popish regiment of 
Irish militia, behaved equally ill, and it is a well-known fact in 
the preceding rebellion of that year, that, however well some 
Popish regiments behaved at Ross and elsewhere, when not 
influenced by their priests, the rebeis must have succeeded 
in extirpating the Protestants of Ireland, were it not for the 
heroism of the yeomanry, who were almost to a man Protes- 
tants, the Ulster regiments of militia, who were of the same 
faith, and the Warwick, the Buckingham, and other English 
militia regiments sent into Ireland at that most critical time. 
Asa striking sample of the merits of the Popish bishops 3 
this time, not to mention the connivance of one of them 4 
the bloody massacres of the Protestants on Wexford bridge, 
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and in Scullabogue barn. The following detail of the titular 
bishop Hussey’s efforts to raise a general mutiny of the Irish 
regiments of militia, deserves to be remembered. This Hus» 
sey, who, in the succeeding year, (1796) was appointed a titular 
bishop, and head of the reyal seminary of Popery in Maynooth, 
came into Ireland early in the year 1795, armed by the Bishop 
of Rome with a commission to act as chief almoner, or chap- 
lain, to all the Catholic military in Ireland, a commission of 
which the honest and undaunted Duigenan observed, in his an- 
swer to Mr. Grattan’s address, p. 154, might have well war- 
ranted a Suspicion of the views and objects of the bearer of 
it, He was, however, indulged by the Lord-Lieutenant and 
the Commander-in-Chief with a liberty of visiting at his 

easure the camp at Loughlinstown, near Dublin, where seve- 
ral Irish regiments were quartered for the protection of the 
capital, then agitated by the most seditious assemblages, under 
the pretext of petitioning for emancipation and reform, Here, 
though there were three Popish chapels in the immediate 
neighbourhood, Bishop Hussey was permitted to exercise his 
functions as a Popish ecclesiastic, and here he had the audacity 
to attempt to raise a mutiny, by a calumny which was re-echoed 
from this to the remotest corner of Ireland, where traiterous 
societies were rapidly forming themselves in conjunction with 
the Catholic Committee and the United Irishmen. This irri- 
tating calumny was, that one Heyland, a Romish, or, as they 
called him, a Catholic dragoon, had been cruelly whipped for 
refusing to attend divine service in a Protestant church. The 
fact was, that this man refused to attend the parade of his 
regiment on a Sunday morning, alleging that he was a Roman 
Catholic, and that he would not march to the church door. 
He was told that his marching with his regiment to the church 
door was a military duty with which he was bound to comply, 
and that he had full liberty to depart from the church door and 
go toa Romish chapel if he pleased. This did not content 
him ; he persisted in his refusal to obey his officer, he was 
tried by acourt martial, condemned to be whipped, and was 
afterwards turned out of the regiment. ‘The United Irishmen 
seized upon this story to retail it to the bigoted populace. It 
was recited on the 9th of April in this year (1795) at M‘Nevin’s 
Mass-house in Francis Street. And Hussey, the Pope’s Almo- 
ner and Chaplain General, as soon as he had been advanced to 
the titular Bishoprick of Waterford, published in his cele- 
brated inflammatory Pastoral Letter on the 7th of January, in» 
the year immediately preceding the rebellion and massacre, a ° 
‘trong denunciation of such Catholic soldiers as should pre- 
No. 276, Vol. 60, May, 1821. Ce 
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sume to attend Protestant places of worship, warning them 
“© not to be ashamed of the religion of Irishmen,” marking his 
superstition as the characteristic of a native, and telling them 
that ‘ in matters relating to the service of the King of Kings 
their officers had no lawful authority over them,” and more than 
hinting, that any attempt of these officers to proselytize them, 
might perhaps induce them in the hour of danger to forget their 
loyalty in order to be revenged on their persecutors.” 

The fruits of such treachery soon became manifest in Ireland, 
but Mr. Plunkett talks as if the ensuing rebellion was a Pro- 
testant one, and that the Papists are to claim the merits of 
suppressing it, how true this assertion is, let Mr. Plunkett’s 
own conscience tell him on his death-bed, when, if not before, 
it is to be hoped he will repent of the evil offices he has done, 
or attempted to do, to the cause of christianity in Ireland ; and 
to the same conscience we appeal in asking him, whether 
the few professed infidels who were called Protestants, and the 
Socinian dissenters who distinguished themselves in fomenting 
the rebellion of 1798, in their advocacy of parliamentary reform, 
warrant the denominating that the rebellion of Ireland was a Pro- 
estantone ? Mr. Plunkett’s father, who was a dissenting teacher 
at Letterkenny, in the County of Donegal, might have told him 
from his earliest infancy that a Protestant rebellion against a 
Protestant king is what no man who knows Ireland could ever 
expect in it. He might have told his liberal son, with the 
strictest truth that, however, a very few Protestants or Presby- 
terians, divested of every religious feeling, may be occasionally 
seduced into seditious or rebellious practices by the artifice of 
Romish ecclesiastics or lay demagogues. No general Protes- 
tant rebellion has broke out in Ireland since the days of Oliver 
Cromwell, when the Protestants of that part of the British 
dominion were obliged, in defence of their own lives (as might 
happen again under similar unhappy circumstances,) to unite 
under standards which it grieved them to behold. At that 
time, indeed, but not since, there was a Protestant or rather 
Presbyterian rebellion in Ireland, and heavily and lamentably 
did the Protestants of the church of England suffer by it. To 
this desperate extremity were they driven by the machinations 
of a Popish Queen upon the one side, after suffering a bloody 
massacre of their families from the Irish Papists ; whilst on 
the other they had to contend with ferocious hordes of in- 
furiated sectaries, under whom they and their church sunk into 
ruin. Mr. Plunkett should have told the truth of the rebel- 
lion in 1798, that it was a Popish one in which some Presby- 
terians took a lead. 
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It was universally reported in Ireland that the king would 
not honour that part of his majesty’s dominions with the in- 
tended visit if the “ Catholic bills’ were lost in the Lords. 
This favour to Ireland we cannot think to be in the slightest 
degree cornected with the — rejecting of these bills. 
And the report, evidently a Popish one, intimated more per- 
haps than the propagaters of it are aware of, namely, that 
his Majesty’s life would not be safe in Ireland if it were suspect- 
ed that the royal influence had not been sufficiently exerted to 
force the measure through all tts stages, in the hurry with which it 
has been brought forward, before the administration of that coro- 
nation oath, which his Majesty’s royal father, of blessed me- 
mory, considered incompatible with any farther immunities to 
Popery. A parliamentary advocate of the Popish claims for 
political power, to humour his popish constituents, lately wrote 
to his friends in Ireland, that if these bills should pass the 
Lords, it is rumoured that his Majesty would cross St. George’s 
channel and enter the Irish metropolis in splendid triumph, to 
give the royal assent to them in the Castle of Dublin! !! 

The honourable gentleman and his sanguine friend, however, 
appear to have forgotten that there are. Protestants in Ireland, 
or that such beings have the common failings of men. They 
forget that there are not ten Popish houses on the island into 
which it would be consistent with his Majesty’s dignity to enter. 
They forget the millions of high-spirited Protestants in Ulster 
alone, over whom this triumphal entry would be a mortal insult, 
however they might bear with it. in silent unutterable grief. 
They forget too, that without giving just cause of offence, 
these broken hearted Protestants might presume to send an 
imploring deputation to their beloved sovereign, shrouded in 
the deepest mourning, and that the muffled bells of the Pro- 
testant churches might grace the. sacrifice of their congrega- 
tions by funeral peals, of deep and melancholy tone : while 
the Jesuits of Cork and Brownstewn might laugh in their 
sleeves and say aha, so would we have it, “ Sic pereant mimict 
Rome.” ‘Ihe Romish Prelates might crowd to the castle in 
their mitres and lawn sleeves, claiming their temporalities, an 
elevated host borne before them, optat hoc Ithacus et magno 
mercentur Stride. But the Joyal Protestants of Ireland may 
fear no such evil from their illustrious sovereign. The con- 
queror of Europe will not yield to the intrigues of a contempti- 
ble unprincipled party, and the illustrious house of Brunswick, 
being Protestant to the very heart’s core, will ever, we trust, 
command the affections:as well as the allegiance of. the Protes+ 
tants of the empire. : 
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Ws trust that Popery will be in future better understood among 
us, and that the eulogies of its loyalty will be despised as false 
and groundless. Its intolerant spirit shews itself on all occa- 
sions. ‘To civil and religious liberty it has been, and ever will 
be opposed. Thus, whilst in England some legislators, for the 
sake of a little fleeting popularity, were endeavouring to sacri- 
fice the church of England to that of Rome, a neighbouring 
kingdom was deeply interested in the trial of priests, who would 
sacrifice, in like manner, its peacé to the bigotry of that church, 
Our readers will recollect that the Pope :ecommended to the 
Belgian bishops to renounce the oaths which they had taken to 
the constitution, as contrary to the interests of his church, and 
that some obeyed. In consequence of which much disturbance 
arose in the Netherlands, and proceedings were necessarily 
commenced in the courts of justice. The following account 
came to hand during the present month. 


“ BrussELs.—The cause now pending before the Court of 
Assizes against the vicar-general of the diocese of Gheut, which 
has all along been considered as important, attracts a much higher 
degree of attention since the commencement of the public pro- 
ceedings of the court. It was known that M. Goethals was ac- 
cused of having published an inflammatory letter of the ex-bishop, 
and Messrs. Martens and Boussins of being accomplices in this 
proceeding ; and secondly, of having all three, in October, 1820, 
spread notices, accounts, and news, tending to alarm and disturb 
the public, and of having, at the same time, committed acts tending 
to excite among the inhabitants disunion, mistrust, and quarrels. 

‘* M. de Spruyt, the attorney-general, in an exordium remarkable 
for its noble simplicity, deplored, as the greatest of misfortunes, the 
empire which human passions exercise in opposition to sacerdotal 
virtues, He represented that, by the conduct of the vicar-general, 
thousands of the faithful were without pastors ; that the magistracy 
of many of the rural communes in East and West Flanders could 
not be completely organized ; that the functionaries of the state 
were deprived of sepulture if they did not abjure the oath taken to 
the fundamental law. The speaker, while he traced the interests of 
the ultar and the throne, was listened to with profound attention ; 
but when, in order to disclose the manceuvres of certain priests, 
he went back to the year 1814, persons ignorant of the facts were 
struck with a degree of astonishment which they with difficulty 
suppressed. The public learned, for the first time, that, at the 
period above-meutioned Messrs. Goethals and Martens continued 
to address a representation to the Congress. To prove how repre- 
hensible their conduct was, the speaker read this address. They 
required, in this extraordinary paper, that the Catholic Apostoiie 
Roman religion should be declared the religion of the Belgic na- 
tion ; that they should be looked upon as agents with full powers 
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in the diocese of Ghent, to reclaim the immunities of the clergy, 
the restoration of tithes, the re-establishment of the Jesuits by 
law, religious intolerance to such an extent, that the Roman Catho- 
lic worship alone should be permitted, and that the exereise of every 
other form of worship should be prohibited throughout the king- 
dom, merely tolerating a chapel for the king in the royal palace. 
They demanded that the ecclesiastical tribunals and jurisdiction 
should be re-established with all their ancient prerogatives ; that 
public education should be confided to the clergy ; that the uni- 
versity of Louvain should be re-established ; and, lastly, that a 
council should be formed, of which the Papal Nuncio and some 
prelates should be members, but from which the king should be 
excluded. All these demands were accompunied with threats of 
troubles in the kingdom if they were vot fully and entirely com- 
plied with, This application not having been attended to by the 
‘sovereigns assembled in the congress, the tranquillity of the king- 
dom was nevertbeless disturbed by the ex-bishop of Ghent, who 
ordered the clergy not to t»ke the oath prescribed by the law, 
The orator then showed that, according to the Council of Treut, 
the Chapter administers in the absence of the Bishop; that conse- 
quently the Chapter of Ghent could not be prevented from receiv- 
ing the dispatches of the government. He threw the clearest dis- 
tinction between the publication and the publicity of an act, behind 
which the accused seek to shelter themselves ; he showed that the 
conduct of the accused—their actions—their writings, tended to 
foment a schism in the state, and to bring upon the country all the 
evils which the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had caused in 
France,” 


Now what can we think of those politicians who persevere in 
the support of such a religion? They must be either indif- 
ferent to christianity altogether, or apostates from the Protes- 
tant faith, or risquing every thing for the sake of place and 
power. Besides, it now appears that these relief bills were as 
odious to the Papists as to the Protestants. Mr. O’Connell, 
the successor of Dr. Dromgoole, is publishing some letters on 
that subject, from the first of which we subjoin the following 
extracts. They prove that nothing will satisfy the Popish pre- 
lacy but immediate equality with the British church. They 
are to be permitted to intrigue with foreign powers just as they 
please; to be admitted into Parliament, and legislate for the 
Protestant church, in direct contradiction to O’Connell’s own 
opinions ; and, in short, to have every possible means of un- 
dermining the reformation put into their hands. Whoever will 
diligently investigate these documents must perceive that no 
farther concessions can be granted to any party, if an esta- 
blished church is to be preserved to the nation. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. O’CONNELL’S LETTER To 
THE CATHOLICS OF IRELAND. 


Merrion Square, April 26, 1821. 

Fettow CounTrYMEN,—I offer you my sincere and hearty 
congratulations on the rejeetion of the penal law introduced by 
Mr. Plunkett. As honest men, desirous of peace and tranquillit 
im your native country ; as Irishmen attached to the liberty of Ire. 
land ; as Catholics devoted to your religion, you rejotce at that 
rejection, and you have reason to rejoice. 

Mr. Plunkett’s bill, as far as 1t professed to grant any franchises, 
was clumsy—inoperative in a great degree, and inartificial. As far 
as it went to controul, and ultimately to extinguish, the Catholic 
religion, it was drawn up with singular ingenuity, great skill, and 
consumuate dexterity. In the first we easily perceive the crude 
and hasty dictate of a ready ingenuity, retarded only by the want 
of that knowledge of detail and technicality which belongs to 
minds of Jess power. In the second we readily recognize the mas- 
ter hand of that English barrister, whose life seems devoted to one 
perpetual plot against the faith and discipline of the Catholic 
eburch, Oh, how it glads me that this failure has been added to 
the one thousand and one. abortive attempts which he has already 
made to sever the Catholics of these islands from the spiritual head 
on earth of their church—a severance which would of necessity 
make them cease to be Catholics. 

The reasons why we, as lovers of peace and tranquillity, should 
rejoice at the rejection of the double veto bill, are obvious, Jt 
would have created new causes of dissension—it would perpetuate 
all our old discords. The abhorrence which the clergy and the 
people in the western and the southern districts felt and feel for 
vetoistical measures, is not sufficiently understood in Dublin. So 
far from accepting this bill as a favour, they would not have tole- 
rated it. I speak advisedly when I say, that a sanguinary insurrec- 
tion would, I am convinced, have immediately followed its enacte 
ment—a wicked, a hopeless, but a bloody iusurrection, The 
people are, on the subject of any interference with their clergy, 
naturally and necessarily jealous—and he must know little of the 
Trish people, who doubts that a measure which has been condemned 
by the unanimous voice of their clergy, must be attended by fear- 
ful consequences. 

But let us suppose, that open and direct violence were not to fol- 
low the veto—the evil result would be only the more permanent. 
Every improper appointment made in the Catholic church after the 
passage, as the Americans call it, of the veto bill, would be attri- 
buted to that law—and would. engender fresh dissatisfaction with 
the government. Every curate who may be disappointed of 2 
parish ; every parish priest who failed in an attempt to obtain a 
bishopric, would gladly attribute the disappointment and failure to 
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the effects-of this obnoxious law—nay, in many instances that 
failure would be justly attributable to the veto bill, and such in- 
stances would probably be those of the persons of the greatest zeal 
and active piety. There is, unhappily, an abundant “ materiel’ 
of disaffection already amongst the Irish peasantry, They are, 
unquestionably, the most miserable portion of the human race,— 
They are brave, too—poor people—brave—not only in the active 
courage which scorns death in the heat of action—but they also 

ossess the passive bravery which firmly meets dissolution amidst 
the cold-blvoded horrors of the scaffold. With those qualities, let 
but the permanent discontent of the clergy, as arising from the 
veto bill, be added, and who is so absurd as to expect any thing 
else but a continuation of interminable turbulence ? | 

There is, therefore, great reason why every lover of peace and 
good order should rejoice at the rejection of the penal enactments. 
contained in Mr. Plunkett’s bill. The country has escaped a great 
peril ; the government has escaped a fresh and fearful danger. 

In sober truth, it would have been the most foolish thing imagi- 
pable for the government to have acceded to the veto bill passing 
into law, Every body knows that emancipation would, for the 
present, do but little for the people, Its immediate effects would 
beconfined to what are insolently called ‘* the upper classes.”’ But 
itis the people whom the government want to reconcile and satisfy. 
The upper classes are already sufficiently subservient and tame. 
It would, therefore, have been little short of insanity in the admi- 
nistration to accede to a measure cf emancipation, which, whilst it 
did not strengthen the government with respect to the upper classes, 
would provoke, terrify, and exasperate the people iu general. The 
view Lord Liverpool took of the subject in his first speech, was the 
right one to thisextent—he was right when he said, that if emanci- 
pation were granted at all, it ought to be granted in such a way as. 
to conciliate the people. This is the true policy for the ministry. 
Let them emancipate in that manner only, which will allay popular 
discontent ; excite popular gratitude, and thereby strengthen and 
invigorate the just and necessary powers-of government, 

Having thus briefly sketched some of the reasons which the 
friends of liberty, as well as the lovers of peace, have for rejoicing 
atthe defeat of Mr. Plunkett’s veto bill, I now come to the consi- 
deration of those peculiar causes which should make Catholics feel 
the greater pleasure at the defeat of that insidious measure. In the 
first place, my Catholic countrymen, persons of one communion 
were never fit to appoint the clergymen of another religion. This 
was expressly the opinion of the late Mr. Burke upon this subject, 
In truth, there is an essential unfitness in persons of one persuasion 
for appointing the clergy of another; but the Protestants of the 
Present day have peculiar unfitness for appointing our clergymen— 
they have all sworn that our religion is impious and idelatrous, and 
“here is the Catholic who would not prefer any persecution, to con- 
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sent to give the appointment of the dignitaries of that religion to 
any person who has consented to take so horrible an oath ? 

In the second place, the Protestants, upon whom Mr. Plunkett's 
bill would confer the right to nominate our bishops and deans, 
would either be conscientious men, or they would not. If they 
were not conscientious, then they plainly are unfit to nominate any 
bishop or any dean. If they were conscientious, then how would 
it be possible for them to select for bishops or deans persons calcu- 
lated to perpetuate and extend that which they have sworn, or are 
ready to swear, to be impiety and idolatry. _ Let it be taken either 
way, if unconscionable Protestants obtained this right of appointment, 
they would plainly, and by the confession of every body, be unfit to 
exercise it. If they were conscientious, they would still be more 
unfit, because onder the strongest obligation not to encourage or 
promote our religion, Catholics of Ireland, the rejection of the 
double veto bill has saved you frem the consequences of this deli- 
verance. 

There is another motive which should induce the Catholics of 
Ireland to rejoice at the rejection of Mr, Plunkett’s bill. It is 
this—that the most abject of our miserable vetoists must now ad- 
init the total inutility of offering vetoistical securities. This bill 
was as bad as it could be in that respect. Vile oaths, inquisitorial 
boards, despotic controul over the dignitaries of our church, all, 
all went for nothing. The enemies of liberality treated them with 
scorn and contempt. They rejected the bill upon a principle that 
could not be controuled or influenced by any of these scandalous 
securities. No human beings ever stood in so disgraceful and dis- 
giaced a condition as our vetoists. Their offer has been rejected 
with a contempt with whieh virtue should look down upon prosti- 
tution, The injury which they meditated against the Catholic 
church in Ireland has recoiled upon themselves, and their attempt 
to traffic upon our religion, and to barter it for individaal advan- 
tages, has only served to prove the fatility of their designs. They 
must now be practically convinced that it is useless and sbsurd to 
persevere in offering the rejected and scorned securities, ‘They 
will now, I hope, agree with all genuine Catholics, that if ever the 
time arrives when England will grant to us religious liberty, (and 
that time may be, and [ think is much nearer to us than some per- 
sons chose to imagine) she will grant it fully and freely, and te 
ensure mutual conciliation and cordial support. She will find that 
there is neither honesty por wisdom in attempting to grant it other- 
wise, 

Such, fellow-countrymen, are the consolatory reflections which 
the rejection of the veto bill naturally excites. Of myself I shall 
only say this much—there is no individual in the Catholic body to 
whom emancipation would be more advantageous—perhaps I may 
say, so advantageous, For, although I agree with Mr. Richard 
Martin, that place is not suited to me, yet there are legitimate 
sources of interest and ainbition, which emancipation would ope 
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to me, without deviating from my principles, or making the slightest 
sacrifice of my independence. But I do most heartily rejoice at 
the fate of the veto bill, and so complete is my conviction of its 
injurious effects, that I would prefer returning to the penal code iu 
its worst horror. 

I reserve for my next letter a short history of the late bill. It 
will be very useful to preserve the recollection of the facts which 
accompanied it, and of the intrigues by which it was supported. 
These facts will be the best monitors of our present and future 
duties. 

I have the honour to be, 
Fellow Countrymen, 
Your most faithful, 
And devoted Servant, 
DANIEL O’CONNELL. 





SIR HARCOURT LEES’S TWELFTH LETTER TO 
THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


Recommended to the most serious attention of every loyal Protes- 
tant in the British Empire. 





“ Tf Mr, Plunkett advances the loyalty of the Papists, since 
Dr. Dromgoole’s exposé in 1813, as an argument in favour of 
emancipation, I call on him fer the proof of Protestant deliv- 
quency, since the revolution of 1689, that meritsa deprivation of 


their present ascendancy.” —Sir Harcourt Lees’s Antidote, Pages 
66 and 7, Seventh Edition. 





Essexford, Ardee, April 25, 1821. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Public opinion must now determine the relative advantages to be 
derived from ultra patriotism or religious purity ; and, in the en- 
joyment of the still unpolluted privileges of the British Constitu- 
tion, the nation may, at its leisure, either mourn over the recol- 
lection of the gross ignorance or abandoned profligacy of the re- 
publican reformers of the day, including Angelo Taylor's late 
guests, or exuit in the undefiled preservation of the sacred and 
prescriptive rights both of the altar and the throne, 1u consequence 
alone of the superior ivtellect, aud still more exalted integrity of 
the House of Peers. Gentlemen, since the period of the revolu- 
tion, there hus vot been attempted a more deadly, insidious, and 
vital blow against your coustitution and your religion, than has 
been just directed by that monstrous avd unustural coalition, 
which I described to you as existing in my lust letter: that organized 
revolutionary conspiracy between Popery aud Sectarianism, In 
which transubstantiation is forcibly divorced from its former sworn 
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allies, passive obedience and divine rights, and framed, under the 
auspices of puritans and patriots, into a bloody standard of religi. 
ous persecution, disguised by the false and treacherous appellation 
of civil liberty and national conciliation, Protestant and Catholic 
Priests, equatly discontented and insulted, are mingled indiscrimi- 
nately in the contest ; and the wily calculating dissenter expects, 
eventually, to erect his meeting-house upon the blazing ruins of 
both churches, This far-famed tranquilizing nostrum of Mr, 
Plunkett’s, had scarcely been submitted to your consideration, 
before [ not only pointed out its defects, but I even specified to you 
the graduated scale of opposition it was destined to encounter, 
from the very party it had been intended to RELIEVE. Demago- 
gues, Clergy, and Pope, I explained to you, must be, from the 
essential principles of their faith and politics, all hostile, in pro- 
gression, to this great Protestant humbug. 

And it appears, gentlemen, that 1 have been a correct prophet, 
(at least as far as the two former oppositionists are concerned) of 
the direful indignation these presbyterian bulls were so eminently 
calculated to excite. As to the demagogues, the most eloquent 
and enlightened of them will, [ hope, and am certain, on his return 
from circuit, continue, by his addresses to his Catholic country- 
men, to assist me in the great and religious cause I have endangered 
my life by embarking in, and which [am rapidly accomplishing ; 
and I most earnestly entreat, that no short-sighted Protestant 
zealot will attempt to divert this great Popish Lycurgus from ex- 
posing the sincerity of his faith, and in consequence of the loyalty 
of his principles to a Protestant government. Important as my 
services may have been to the church and constitution of the British 
empire, they fall infinitely short, in point of real efficiency, to 
those of the learned and respected Roman Catholic barrister’s; 
his Pope will possibly give him a cardinal’s hat, to reconcile him 
to the loss of a silk gown: although, should Lord Londonderry 
continue much longer to trust his holiness behind backs, he may 
depend upon this, that the Council of Constance will be more 
attended to than the poetry of Mr. Canning, and that this infallible 
spiritual director will not only break faith with his Lordship, but 
will most likely break his head afterwards, into the bargain, at no 
distant day, with the very weapons he is now anxious to put into his 
hands for the orthodox purpose of protecting the rights, privileges, 
and prerogatives of a Protestant and established church and king, 
both of which, he is fully persuaded, it will ensure his eternal hap- 
piness to destroy, and which he has sworn to effect when he can 
conveniently do sv. Gentlemen, the entire body of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in this country, supported by the suffrages of 
every conscientious layman of the creed, view this relief belief with 
religious horror and indignation ; and had it passed intoa law, you 
may depend on this, that the incarceration of the first titular pre- 
late, for declining to perjure himself, by obeying its provisions, 
would have been the signal for mvolving the country in all the 
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horrors of civil contention; the declaration of rights would have 
been held up in deadly opposition to the act of settlement, and 
that solemn contract which united them with the throne, being 
violated by the parliament, the Protestants of this conntry might 
be involved in the most perplexing and fatal construction of their 
political and religious duties. 

Gentlemen, this horrible calamity has been averted for the 
present, by the magnanimity and virtue of that august House, on 
whose purity and wisdom the best interests of this mighty nation 
now depends. In this revolutionary age the constitution should 
not be violated or trifled with, even by such a wise head as Mr. 
Lambton ; you behold not only the non-conformists, but the entire 
band of Patriots, all acting in union against your church establish- 
ments, The self-same individuals who supported and patronized 
infidels now giving the fraternal embrace to old swaddlers and 
Armenians, whilst the grave and solemn tribe who a few years back, 
declared through Mr. Wilberfore, that the constitution should be 
preeminent, and that Popery was impious, have now, to the 
amount of nine different sects, all uwited their forces, and deter- 
mined, by first admitting to an equality of temporal power, even- 
tually to exalt the spiritual ascendancy of the church of Rome, in 
Ireland, over the mutilated and blood-stained columns of the 
primitive and apostolic church, as established by religion, and con- 
firmed by law; that they may afterwards have the supreme 


pleasure of converting the heathen under the tolerating principles: 


of a republican, having so long ineffectually struggled to ac- 
complish their political purposes throughout the mild and legitimate 
sway ofa limited and inonarchical form of government. The oath 
of supremacy, ona principle of concession, is made to acknow- 
ledge the validity of image worship ; and the authority of a foreign 


potentate is engrafted into our Protestaut state, whilst Cathohe lay 


representatives will be summoned to legislate for your church, 
under the powerful and religious sanction of both blasphemy and 
perjury united; and in order to accommodate these embryo privy 
councillors, their priests are to be either banistied or immured in a 
jal, unless they will take an oath which, at the best, not only en- 
daugers the government, but even threatens to disfranchise the 
Pope of Rome himself. IT tell you candidly, gentlemen, that 
since the earliest period of British history, 1 never yet read such a 
mixture of extraordinary, contradictory, and irreligious nonsense, 
as is afforded by tiese penal relief bills of Mr. Plunkett, and yet, 
gentlemen, we are told that this reforming age is more enlightened 
than the preceding, and that the patriotic, whiskered, baudaved 
legislators of 1821, are more intimately acquainted with the fun- 
damental principles of the constitution and the gospel, than those 
grave and wise sages of former days, to whose learning, piery, and 
unrivalled exertions we are indebted for the purest system of morality 
and jurisprudence ever acknowledged or venerated by the Chris- 
lian, or deprecated and persecuted by the heathen or the puritan. 
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Gentlemen, on the 13th February, 1689, the then styled two 
Houses of Convention came toa resolution to offer the crown of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the name of all the people of England, to 
the Prince and Princess of Orange, as joint Sovereigns, and their 
Majesties were crowned on the 11th of April following, a cruel 
unrelenting bigot having been expelled from this Christian realm, 
principally because he had only dispensed with those laws enacted 
for the security of the established religion, which your present 
most august and tolerant sovereizgu has been advised to repeal al- 
together ; for the preamble to the declaration of rights, one of the 
greatest bulwarks of your liberty, expressly so states ; and the act 
of settlement, passed in the following year, makes it imperative on 
the sovereign, not only to be a Protestant himself, with his queen, 
but in his coronation oath to swear, ‘* that he will maintain the 
true profession of the gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion, 
established (and only secured mind) -by those very laws; and also 
to continue all such rights and privileges as by law do, or shall, 
appertain to his church ;” and these rights aud privileges alone, | 
insist upon it, constitute the ascendancy of the Protestant over the 
corruptions and practices of the church of Rome. But what do 
the consolidated irritation bills which have lately passed the Com- 
mons effect >) Why just this—the first of them makes the oath of 
supremacy not only acknowledge, but even legalize the spiritual, 
and in many cases, the temporal authority of a foreign potentate ; 
and the second forces a Protestaut and tolerant king to hold direct 
communion with, and to be reconciled to the Church of Rome, 
under the sanction of the legalized persecution of the conscientious 
Catholic clergy ; and yet, gentlemen, you are told, and the Duke 
of Sussex gulled into the belief, that your constitution is to be 
strengthened by its infraction, and your religion to be purified by 
adulteration, your churches to be maintained in their mght by the 
legislature of its enemies, and the allegiance of the subject to be 
secured by the violation of the great constitutional principles on 
which it is founded. Yet, gentlemen, such might and_ probably 
would be, the result of the late dangerous and illegal experiment 
to admit the Duke of Norfolk into the cabinet, and his son into 
the House of Commons, for the purpose of affording stronger 
demonstrative proofs of their loyalty and wisdom, under the direc» 
tions of their spiritual head, in legislating for a church and state 
which they believe to be heretical, and have been instructed to 
think excluded from the pale of salvation ; for the question resolves 
itself into this—these noblemen are either Papists, or they are 
not ; if they are, then I don’t hesitate tu say, I would not give 
you one farthing for their oaths, when they are taken against the 
interests of their church, because such oaths are considered, I tell 
you, as perjuries alone by the decrees of their General Councils and 
their Pope, which are declared by all Popish writers living and 
dead to be infallible. On the other hand, if they will declare 
themselves not to be Papists, let them resign then the spiritual 
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authority of their supreme head altogether, as the most impious 
and monstrous imposition ever forced upon a dark and superstitious 
ave of mental gloom and barbarity ; let these two noblemen I say, 
with their brethren in error, read scripture and history, and they 
will then agree with me, that a supreme Pope would have been 
looked upon by the early Christians, previous to the seventh cen- 
tury, with the same astonishment and ridicule as I would con- 
template the lofty evolutions of a supreme political tumbler, or 
even the uneasy and unnatural gesticulations of Mr. George Can- 
ning preaching in a gown and cassock at a Magdalen Penitentiary ; 
aud having emancipated themselves from corruptions and errors of 
the most blasphemous and infamous nature, we may then credit 
their disbelief of the validity of these most horrible doctrines 
authorized by the Council of Constance, one of which, under the 
pain of eternal damnation, declares, that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics, when the church of Rome can be benefitted ; and this was 
the first council, also recollect, which took away the cup from 
the laity, in the administration of the holy sacrament as instituted 
by our blessed Saviour ; so, geutlemen, until you see that cup 
restored, according to the injunctions of Jesus Christ himself, you 
will probably agree with me in this, that no ministerial responsi- 
bility or influence will ever cause the old Pope to deny the in- 
fluence the Council of Coustance ought to have on all good and 
trustworthy Papists, and until he does do so, to allow these Popish 
noblemen or gentlemen to get into the cabinet, council, or parlia- 
ment, would be the means, if not in ¢his, most certainly in the 
next generation, of overturning the government of your country, 
and the altar of your God, 

But as the origin of this spiritual, which includes much of the 
temporal supremacy of a foreign Prince in England and Ireland, 
seems not to be at all understood at the present day, I think it 
necessary, gentlemen, in the interval between this and the next 
session, for the information of the two Houses of Parliament, to 
lay before. you a general view of this most important of all subjects 
toa Christian and a Briton, and I am particularly induced to do 
0, from having just read, with extreme concern, in the public 
Journals, that the Popish bill is to be submitted to the considera- 
tion of the legislature early in the succeeding year, under the direct 
sanction of the king’s cabinet. Should such be the fact, which I 
can hardly credit, the Protestant ehurch will previously have to 
deplore the retirement from the administration of possibly the two 
ost virtuous and able ministers Great Britain ever had, the Lords 
Liverpool and Eldon, and I shall have the pleasure, “ for to me it 
is no trouble,” of entering into a religious and political controversy 
with the Right Honourable and Right Pious George Canning, and 
the rest of the then confidential servants, though constitutional 
directors of my revered and venerated king, and I pledge myself, 
gentlemen, that I will, in defence of the true interests of your 
‘overeign and church, make such an example of your witty, but. 
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superficial Poet Laureat, and his abettors, I don’t care who they 
are, or what they are, ‘* for equaily regardless of popularity or pre. 
ferment, I will discharge my duty tomy God and country, or lose 
my life in the attempt,” as will convince both king and . subject, 
that the emancipation, as it is falsely called, of Papists, will ensure 
the dismemberment of the British empire at a future day. 

But, Gentlemen, 1} must here conclude for the present, or | 
cannot expect this Letter will be laid before you, frum its length, 
through the medium of the public press: and [ shall commence 
my next witha short account of the manner in which our great 
Norman King received the intimation of the first attempt, made 
by that notorious pontifical vagaboud, Gregory the V1ith, the 
inventor, in a great degree, of Popery, to introduce his supremacy 
into England, at which period itavas high treason at common law 
to acknowledye any foreign jurisdiction whatsoever: and this | 
assure you of on the testimouy of as learned a lawyer as Sir 
James Mackintosh, notwithstanding his soft words and sound argu- 
meats, and that profound lawyer was Sir Edward Coke. 

I have the honour, Gentlemen, to declare to you, that I never 
experienced greater satisfaction, than I derived from a_ perusal of 
the speeches of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, the Lords 
Liverpool, Eldon, and Mansfield, and the consequent defeat and 
discomfiture of old Pius the VIIth, and young George Canning, 


the Poet Laureat and accredited Jester of the House of Commons, 
HARCOURT LEES, 





The Apologetical Epistle, addressed by the Right Reverend 
Doctor William Poynter, Vicar Apostolic in the Southern 
district of the Catholics of England, to his eminence Cardinal 
Litta, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide, against the charges brought against him and the other 
Vicars Apostolic in England, by the Right Reverend Doctor 
John Milner, Bishop of Castabala, Vicar Apostolic of the 
Midland District of the Catholics of England. 

(Continued from p. 596, vol. 59.) 


“© 6. While these things were going on, some leading men 
among the Catholics, conceiving that this formula might appear 
to some to regard the specific proposal respecting the veto, which 
the Irish prelates had declared to be inexpedient, and being un- 
willing that any specific proposal, which might affect the com- 
mon concerns of the English and Irish Catholics should be 
entered into without the consent of their Irish brethren, waited 
early in the morning of the 31st of January upon Earl Grey: 
In the explanation of the matter with him, it was understood 
by every one on each side, that there was no question, either 
respecting the veto, er any other specific pledge ; and that only 
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a general declaration should be made, which should express 
that the Catholics were ready to do on their part those things 
which, while they were conformable to their religion, might, 
at the same time, give mutual satisfaction and security to go- 
vernment and the Catholics. Earl Grey did not hesitate to 
give this explanation in writing, and to sign it with his hand ; 
and, accordingly, under this impression, the fifth resolution 
was, among various others, prepared. The part of it which 
relates to the present business is expressed in these words :— 

“© ¢ That the Catholics are firmly persuaded that adequate pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the civil and religious establishments 
of this kingdom may be made, consistently with the strictest ad- 
herence on their part to the tenets and discipline of the Roman 
Catholic religion ; and that any arrangements founded on this 
basis of mutual satisfaciion and security, and extending to them 
the full enjoyment of the civil constitution of their country, will 
meet with their mutual concurrence.’ 

«7, On the same morning Doctor Milner came to the house 
of Doctor Douglass ; and while I, then the coadjutor of Doc- 
tor Douglass, was present, I myself heard Doctor Milner ask of 
Doctor Douglass, ‘ what he meant to do respecting that satis- 
faction which our government required ?’? Doctor Douglass 
answered that * we owe to government, and that it behoves us 
to give it, satisfaction as to civil obedience and loyalty, and 
there we should stop, taking care that we do not subject our- 
selves to government in spiritual concerns.’ ‘ This,’ Doctor 
Milner said, ‘ was the very thing for which he had always con- 
tended; that he would not concede to the government any 
right to object to any priest’s appointment to the prelacy, on 
any other ground than want of civil loyalty; and that too with 
this restriction, that government should be bound to express 
the reasons of their objection, and give the accused priest an 
opportunity of defending himself.’ Then Doctor Milner asked 
me ‘what I thought upon this subject ?? I answered that ‘I 
had altogether the same opinion as Doctor Douglass on this 
head ; that it was our duty to satisfy government of our civil 
loyalty, but to yield to government nothing in spiritual con- 
cerns,’ 

“ 8. On the same 31st day of January, Doctor Milner, and 
about thirteen other noblemen’and gentlemen, dined, by a 
friendly invitation, with Sir John Lawson, Bart. After dinner, 
When the fifth resolution, which was intended to be proposed to 
the Catholics at a public meeting on the following day, was 
tread, Lord Clifford made some observations on the terms in 
Which that resolution was expressed. He also asked Doctor 
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Milner ‘ whether he himself would sign this resolution with hig 
own hand?’ The Doctor exclaimed with a loud voice, * This 
will give offence to the Irish ; we ought to wait for their opj- 
nion ; but that he, as he was the agent of the Irish bishops, 
could not sign it; that he had once been burned in effigy,’ 
The noble Lord then asked Dr. Milner ‘ whether he (Lord 
Clifford) might sign it ?? Doctor Milner answered, ‘ You may ;’ 
and this answer was heard both by Lord Clifford and by every 
other person present. This same question, ‘is it lawful to 
sign the fifth resolution ?’? was put to Doctor Milner by Mr, 
Weld at the same time, and the same .answer, that ‘ it was 
lawful,’ was given to that gentleman by Dr. Milner. Having 
received this answer from the Bishop of Castabala, Lord Clif- 
ford judged that, with a safe conscience, he not only might 
sign the fifth resolution, but might support and recommend it 


_ at the Catholic meeting to be held on the following day. 


‘* 9. Doctor Collingridge, as soon as he had received a copy 
of the formula framed on the 29th of January, which had been 
sent to him, set out, and, travelling by night, reached London ; 
and early on the morning of the Ist of February, hastened to 
the house of Doctor Douglass. He declared, as the Doctor has 
declared, that ‘he would accept of no formula which would 
subject the vicars apostolic in spiritual matters to the civil go- 
vernment, or which would, in any manner, be repugnant to the 
faith, discipline, or rights of the Catholic church.’ 

‘¢ 10. This arrival of Dr. Collingridge was not in the least 
expected, and altogether unforeseen. | 

“ While thus, by accident, Doctor Douglass, Doctor Collin- 
gridge, I, and Mr. Hodgson, the vicar-general of Doctor Dou- 
glass, were assembled, and discoursing on these matters, Mr. 
Edward Jerningham came to the house of Doctor Douglass, for 
the express purpose of shewing him the fifth resolution. The 
occasion of it being explained, and the resolution itself having 
been maturely examined and understood, it was adjudged that 
‘it might be signed without danger, as it gave no pledge to 
accept any thing specific; and particularly.as the Catholics, 
when they signed it, would only declare their willingness to 
concur in such measures as would give mutual satisfaction and 
security. For that, if any arrangements should ever be pro- 

sed which should not satisfy us, the guardians of the sacred 
deposit of the faith and discipline of the Catholic church, oF 
which should be adverse to its security, it would be wholly and 
absolutely free to us altogether, and under the very wording of 


the resolution, to reject them.’ 
(To be continued.) 





